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Tbe NATION’S BUILDING STONE 


Washington Cathedral, Washington, D. C., under construction 


On Tour of Inspection 


Siig recent photograph shows the Right Reverend 
James E. Freeman, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of Wash- 
ington, standing in front of one of the four great central 
piers of Indiana Limestone that are to support the arches 
of the crossing. 

Bishop Freeman takes keen interest in the progress of 
the masonry that, for this sort of structure, is proceeding 
with surprising rapidity to enclose what will rank in the 
near future as one of the great cathedrals of the world. 
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“That something 
which it shares 
with the 
Stradivarius violin 
—something which cannot be 
named or described in speci- 


fications—is the outstanding 
characteristic of the Skinner 











Organ.”’ 


Thus a Great Master of the Organ, attempt- 
ing to define the psychological appeal of 
Skinner Tone, has aptly put into words a 
thought which has sought expression in the 
minds of thousands. 


ra 


SKINNER ORGAN COMPANY 
677 Fifth Avenue New York City 
Organ Architects & Builders 
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AMERICA’S 
NATIONAL HOTEL 


The Willard is truly a 
part of Washington. 
Its appeal is shared by 
no other hotel. That 
is one reason why The 
Willard enjoys the 
favor of official Wash- 
ington ...and un- 
doubtedly why official 
Washington enjoys 
The Willard! 


The CAillard 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Affiliated Hotels: 
The Waldorf-Astoria, New York 
The Bellevue-Stratford, Philadelphia 











In the shadow of the National Cathedral 


STANDARDS 


Wardman Park Hotel owes its unusual popularity among foreign visitors 
and American men and women of affairs who come to Washington to a 
Standard of attentive service and luxurious appointments which are un- 
remittingly maintained. 


UNIFORM RATES 
Single Room $5.00 per day Double Room $8.00 per day 
Every bedroom has a private bath 


WARDMAN PARK HOTEL 


Connecticut Avenue and Woodley Road 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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VouLuME II 


NUMBER 4 


The Cathedral Age 


Christmas, 1927 


WHY CATHEDRALS?* 


RESIDENT COOLIDGE, in a 

letter written to the Bishop of 

Washington, on September 17, 
1923, said that ‘‘the strength of our 
country is the strength of its. reli- 
gious convictions.’ 

To give effect to the thought so 
cogently expressed by the President 

-to strengthen the spiritual life of 
nations by advancing the Kingdom 
of God in the world—has been from 
the earliest times the purpose of 
Cathedrals. How effective Cathe- 
drals have been is suggested by a 
glance at history. 

When the Princess Olga returned 
to Russia after a visit to Constan- 
tinople about the year 955 A. D., 
she brought so glowing an account of 
the Cathedral Chureh of St. Sophia 
that Vladimir, her grandson, sent an 
official delegation to investigate. How 
profoundly the delegates were im- 
pressed by the sight of the great 
temple, and how deeply they were 
moved by the dignity of Christian 
worship, is suggested by the words 
of their report. ‘‘Such is its wonder- 


*This 
a study 
influence 


article constitutes the 


of the origin, 


first chapter in 
purpose and far-reaching 
of Cathedrals entitled ‘‘A Witness for 
Christ in the Nation’s Capital,’ and _ recently 
published by the National Executive Committee 
for Washington Cathedral, 
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ful beauty,’’ they said, ‘‘that we 
could not but realize that God had 
indeed made his dwelling upon earth. 
No one having onee tasted such 
sweets can again be satisfied with the 
bitter.’’ And so it came about that 
teachers of the Gospel were invited 
into Russia; and soon after this, the 
whole Russian nation, led by its king 
and nobles, embraced the Christian 
faith. 
When 

rested on 
the battle 


William the 
his victorious arms after 
of Hastings in 1066, he 
found himself immediately con- 
fronted with a still more difficult 
problem of conquest—that of welding 
his triumphant Normans and _ the 
vanquished peoples of Britain into a 
single, harmonious nation. Among 
all the antagonistic racial elements 
of the British Isles at that time there 
was one strong connecting link—the 
Christian faith, which had been fos- 
tered by the early Cathedrals. Under 
the inspiration of the Norman Arch- 
bishop Lanfranc, there was inaugu- 
rated at Canterbury a great new era 
of Cathedral building. The clashing 
races met thus upon a common 
ground, with an inspiring common 
purpose ; and so in time it came about 


Conqueror 
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that the Cathedral, as a_ radiating 
center of Christian influence, played 
an important part in developing the 
united, homogeneous English people 
of today. 

When the Crusades were sweeping 
over Europe in the eleventh century, 
popular education, that most precious 
possession of modern times, was as 
vet almost undreamed of. But there 
were beginnings—especially in the 
which had been established, 
from the earliest times, in connection 
with Cathedrals. With the astound- 
ing spread of the Cathedral idea 
which followed the Crusades, these 
schools also advanced in strength and 
influence, not only as places for in- 
struction in the Christian faith, but 
also as conservers of the general 
learning of the time. And _ so it 
came about that at the Cathedral of 


schools 


Winchester, under William of Wyke- 
ham, there were laid the foundations 
both of New College, Oxford, and of 
the whole English public-school sys- 


tem. While from the Cathedral school 
of Notre Dame there the 
University of Paris—most glorious 
of all the forerunners of our modern 
colleges and universities. 

These are but suggestions of the 
great part which the Cathedral has 
played in times past in leading man- 
kind upward, from despair and 
ignorance, into the light of hope, and 
into the knowledge that the happiest 
and most nations are 
those which most closely follow the 
principles of well-ordered human fel- 
lowship which were laid down by the 
shores of Galilee. 


sprang 


progressive 


There are in the world today more 
than four hundred Cathedrals. Some, 
because of their grandeur and loveli- 
are widely known. Others, 
simple and lowly, have scarcely been 
heard of beyond the confines of their 
own communities. Yet underlying 
all, and radiating from the heart of 
each, is a power for good whieh far 
transcends, at least potentially, that 
of any merely local institution. This 


ness, 


is the power to bring about national 
as well as individual acknowledg- 
ment that Christ’s summary of the 
Law still holds good: 
‘Thou shalt love the Lord thy God 
with all thy heart, and with all thy 
soul and with all thy mind.’’ 

‘Thou shalt love thy 

thyself.’?’ 

The Cathedral love for 
God through the utmost possible ex- 
altation of Worship, and love for 
neighbor through the widest 
possible extension of Christian Serv- 
ice. It is at once a shrine and a 
spiritual power house. 

The Cathedral had its origin in the 
early days of the Christian era, when 
first the Apostles, and later mis- 
sionary Bishops, were sent out to 
carry the Gospel into pagan lands. 
Arriving at the scene of their labors, 
the Bishop and his associate clergy 
set up a simple headquarters, center- 
ing it about a place of public wor- 
ship. This house of prayer was 
known as the matric ecclesia, and 
later, because it contained the 
Bishop’s Cathedra or chair, was 
called the Cathedral Church. 

There were in those early times no 
parishes, with local churehes and 
local clergy. These were made nee- 
essary by the later spread of Chris- 
tianity; but the Cathedral has ever 
remained the ‘‘Mother Chureh’’—a 
radiating and reinforcing source of 
Christian service and inspiration. 

In its essential nature, then, the 
true Cathedral is not primarily a 
building, however noble and magnifi- 
cent, but an outstanding offering of 
Worship and Service to God. The 
changing needs of changing times 
have brought increased opportunities 
for service; but, from the beginning 
to the present day, the chief fune- 
tions of the Cathedral have 


neighbor as 


expresses 


ones 


been 

these : 

I. Worship: 
The provision of a temple, as 
dignified and beautiful as the 
resources of the people will 
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permit, where all who wish may 
come, at any time, either to join 
with others in some inspiring 
service, or alone, to seek rest 
and refreshment of the spirit. - 
Christian Service: 
EVANGELIZATION the earrying 
of the world-saving Gospel of 
Christ to all people, 
through. the development of 
wider and more effective preach- 
ing. 


Jesus 


EpucaTion—the advancement of 
Truth and Light, through every 
available channel, especially by 
the promotion of competent in- 
struction in the underlying prin- 
ciples of the Christian faith. 
SocrAL WELFARE—the champion- 
ship of the cause of the sick, 
the poor, and the oppressed, by 
promoting that Christian spirit 
of brotherly love whieh is the 
foundation of all human prog- 
ress, and which aims at nothing 
than the establishment 

throughout the world of the 

Kingdom of God—the rule of 

justiee, peace, eood-will, 

When chosen people were 

gathered into a community at the 
very outset of their journey to the 
Promised Land, He led them to build 
a communal place of worship—not 
small meeting houses or synagogues, 
but the Tabernacle, and later, with 
infinite detail, the Temple. Wherefore 
Daven the King ‘‘ prepared abundant- 
ly? 


less 


God’s 


for, as he said, ‘‘the palace is 
not for man, but for the Lord God.’’ 
And Solomon, to whom was given the 


actual building of the Temple, 
scoured the known world for precious 
materials and for men skilled in the 
arts of the builder. 

That most glorious of the ancient 
shrines to God favorite 
abiding place of Christ on earth, and 
was called by Him, ‘‘My Father’s 
House.’’ From that day to this, 
great central churches of the faith 
have represented the supreme effort 


became a 


of Christian people to show their 
devotion to their Lord. 

In the Middle Ages, the passionate 
eagerness of the people to raise their 
great temples—the Cathedrals — is 
thus described in a letter written by 
the Abbot Haimon of St. Pierre-sur- 
Dives, concerning the scenes at Char- 
tres in 1147: 

‘*Whoever heard tell in times 
past of powerful princes brought 
up in honors and wealth, of noble 
men and women bending their 
proud necks to the harness of 
carts, and like beasts of burden 
dragging stones, cement, wood, 
to build the abode of Christ? 

When they have reached the 

Church they arrange the wagons 

about it like a spiritual camp, 

and during the whole night they 
celebrate the watch by hymns 
and canticles.’’ 

In a mueh later day, John Ruskin 
wrote: ‘‘ Have we no tesselated colors 
on our floors? no freseoed fancies on 
our roof? no costly stones in our 
cabinets? [ do not understand 

the feeling which enriches our 
own chambers with all manner of 
costliness, and endures the bare wall 
and mean compass of the temple.’’ 

More modern is Bishop Lawrence’s 
way of expressing the same thought: 
‘*In a great and noble chureh the 
worshiper feels a sense of freedom; 
he, though an unchurehed pagan, can 
quietly enter, and without commit- 
ting himself to any form of religious 
faith feel the sense of the eternities.”’ 

Partly because of its commanding 
size and majestic beauty, but chiefly 
beeause of its far-reaching influence 
unifier and conserver of the 
spiritual ideals of nations, the Cathe- 
dral has always been associated with 
the idea of patriotism. Standing in 
the ancient nave of Winchester, for 
example, one has the feeling of being 
permitted to witness some stately 
pageant of outstanding personages 
and events in the history of England. 


as a 
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Rheims—with its stirring memories 
of the Frankish kings, Charlemagne, 
Jeanne d’Are—has been ealled ‘‘the 
soul of France,’’ ‘‘the cradle and 
baptistery of the French nation.” 
St. Paul’s in London is a national 
as well as a religious shrine; and 
recent news of the insecurity of its 
world-famous dome was received with 
deep coneern by English-speaking 
people everywhere. This is because 
all Christian people have turned 
instinctively, in times of national 
crisis or national thanksgiving, to 
that spirit of strength and solidarity 
which is supremely expressed in the 
Cathedral. And this also is why the 
Cathedral has been considered the 
most fitting place of sepulture for the 
nation’s illustrious dead—not only 
statesmen and prelates, but poets, 
artists, craftsmen, scientists, thinkers, 
and all who, through the grace of 
God, have been enabled to make 
large contributions to the welfare of 
their country. 

It remains to tell how Cathedrals 
are built. Again the story harks back 
to the days when David the King, 
though full of years and himself de- 
nied the privilege of undertaking the 
great work, nevertheless laid that 
first foundation of personal devotion 
and self-sacrifice on which every real 
accomplishment of the spirit must be 
founded. Temples are not raised by 
doubters and seoffers; so David led 
the way by giving not only rare 
marbles and precious stones, but also 
three thousend talents of gold and 
seven thousand talents of refined sil- 
ver. And after David, the chief of 
the fathers and princes of the tribes 
of Israel and the captains of thou- 
sands and of hundreds brought more 
than five thousand talents of gold 
and ten thousand talents of silver. 
And after that came all the people, 
who ‘‘offered willingly,’’ each ac- 
cording to his means. Measured in 
units of our own currency, it has 
been estimated that these first gifts 
toward the building of the Temple at 
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Jerusalem amounted to approximate- 
ly nine million dollars. 


The Emperor Justinian, who built 
the Cathedral of St. Sophia in the 
sixth century, was another who gave 
of himself as well as of his wealth. 
Often, it is said, he came to inspect 
the work, clothed in a simple linen 
tunic, his head covered with a hand- 
kerchief. Thus clad, he climbed the 
ladders and went around to the work- 
men, encouraging them and leaving 
rewards with those who showed spe- 
cial skill or faithfulness. Inspired 
by the example of the Emperor, the 
people of the provinces also did what 
they could to forward the work. A 
Roman lady, Marcia, sent eight mag- 
nificent columns of porphyry. Phry- 
gia gave of its green marble of La- 
conia, Lybia its blue marbles, and 
Egypt its red granite, while Rhodes 
taught the secret of making the brick 
used in the dome. 

But it was in France that the 
movement reached its climax of en- 
thusiasm, for there, in a little over a 
century, beginning about 1150, some 
eighty Gothic Cathedrals were built. 
Even across the centuries one can 
catch the thrill of those years, as 
Catherine Boyle O’Reilly interprets 
them in ‘‘How France Built Her 
Cathedrals.’’ ‘‘ Never,’’ she says, ‘‘ was 
aspiration toward the Infinite more 
passionate . Serf, artisan, burgher, 
baron and king built the Cathedrals; 
field laborer, minstrel, maiden and 
chatelaine were harnessed to the same 
eart to drag the stones. Little chil- 
dren cleared the church pavement of 
sand and cement in preparation for 
the ‘Day of Benediction’ for their 
city, as the solemn blessing of their 
chureh was held to be by these God- 
fearing generations.’’ 

In modern times also there have been 
notable manifestations of the unify- 
ing and uplifting influence of that 
unselfish, personal devotion which 
is the inspiration for all true Cathe- 
dral building. Tomosuke Shimizu, 
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a Japanese, writes thus of Bishop 
Williams, who guided the building of 
the old Cathedral in Tokyo in 1889: 
‘‘He seemed to have but one suit of 
clothes, for he wore the same one at 
all seasons, and his shoes were old 
and worn. The money he ob- 
tained by an economy which even the 
Japanese could not imitate, he de- 
voted entirely to evangelistic work, 
to charity, and to building churches. 
I have heard he gave the money for 
a large part, if not the whole, of 
Trinity Cathedral, Tokyo.’’ 

Of the making of brick for the 
impressive Cathedral of Namirembe 
in equatorial East Africa in 1904, 
Bishop Tucker has written: ‘‘It was 
an inspiring sight to see long strings 
of men going to the swamps every 
day to dig clay, and then to see them 
wending their way up the steep hill- 
side of Namirembe, heavy loads of 
clay upon their heads. Heading the 
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procession was often the Katikiro 
himself, carrying a heavier load than 
any of the others. Even boys of seven 
or eight years of age did their share, 
and carried their little burdens of 
clay for the brickmakers.’’ 

It is easy, of course, to say that 
conditions in the United States differ 
from conditions elsewhere. So they 
do; but our first coneern is with 
people—and the people of the United 
States are not different from the rest 
of the world in respeet to Worship 
and Christian Service. With us as 
with others, a sense of dependence 
upon God is quickened by grandeur 
and beauty. And with us, too, the 
quickening of the spirit of Worship, 
through the Cathedral, will lead in- 
evitably to wide extension of those 
activities which make most effectively 
for increased happiness and harmony 
among our people—the activities of 
Christian Service. 


Christmas at Washington Cathedral 


HE cover on this issue of THE CATHEDRAL AGE is one of Mr. Ernest L. Crandall’s 

photographic studies of Washington Cathedral, showing the illuminated Christmas 

star which is placed each season high above the apse or sanctuary to proclaim the 

message of the Holy Nativity to the Capital of the Nation. Gleaming softly at a 
height of 500 feet above the Potomac River, the Cathedral star is plainly visible in nearly 
all sections of the District of Columbia. 

Directly beneath the Christmas star in the crypt of the sanctuary lies the Bethlehem 
Chapel of the Holy Nativity, the first portion of the Cathedral to be built and a memorial 
to the First Bishop of Washington. Thousands of pilgrims take unusual interest in a 
remarkable and original scheme of symbolism that is faithfully followed in every detail of 
the adornment of the Bethlehem Chapel and tells in pictorial form—in carving and 
stained glass—-a comprehensive story of the birth of Christ. The central panel of the 
reredos represents the Nativity of our Lord and the five windows of the ambulatory 
(passage around the altar) represent the chief scenes connected with the Incarnation of 
the Son of God. 

Other sacred Christmas associations at Washington Cathedral cluster around St. 
Joseph of Arimathea, in whose name a beautiful Norman chapel in the crypt of the cross- 
ing has recently been completed structurally. Growing in front of St. Albans, the Na- 
tional Cathedral School for Boys, is a sturdy tree, the Glastonbury Thorn, which, accord- 
ing to a venerable tradition, sprang from the staff of Joseph of Arimathea upon his arrival 
in Britain to found the Christian Church at what is now Glastonbury. True to tradition, 
for which there is reasonable evidence running back to the first century of the Christian 
era, this tree occasionally blooms on Christmas Day. 

Finally, there is the annual Cathedral] Christmas carol service which began 
first Christmas in the Bethlehem Chapel in 1912. It will be held this year on 
December 25th, in connection with the usual choral evensong at 4 o'clock. Popular, 
ancient, modern, foreign and American carols will be sung by the Chathedral choir of 
men and boys under the direction of Edgar Priest, organist and choirmaster. The service 
will be broadcast through Station WRC (which operates on a wave length of 468.5 
meters). Members of the National Cathedral Association and other friends are cordially 
invited to join through the mysterious medium of the ether in this most beautiful and 
appropriate celebration of the birthday anniversary of Him to whose honor and glory 
Washington Cathedral is being built. 

There will be a celebration of the Holy Communion in the Bethlehem Chapel at 7:30 
A. M. every day from Christmas Day to the Feast of the Circumcision, January first. 


with the 
Sunday, 
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“The Ages of Faith” 


By Smr Freperick Rapcuirre, K. C. V. 0.* 


OT only did Liverpool desire a Cathedral as the place of 

the bishop’s seat, and the Mother Chureh of her two hun- 

dred parishes. She desired a building which, by its 
nobility and beauty, and by the continuous worship offered in it, 
should give expression to her faith in things unseen and eternal 
in the midst of her busy life. And, if this was to be done 
worthily, such a building must be on a seale not less magnificent 
than that of the buildings which shelter her activities, whether 
civic, commercial, or artistic, for otherwise its significance would 
be lost. 

Accordingly, Liverpool planned her Cathedral on a seale un- 
precedented in England since the Reformation, save in the ease 
of the Metropolitan Cathedral of St. Paul’s. It was a venture of 
faith which has so far been justified. It is true that we still need 
about £900,000 to complete the building as planned. But, crippled 
as we are by taxation due to the war, we are yet convinced that 
our friends will not allow this noble fabric to remain unfinished, 
and we build on in faith. 

For the Cathedral, not only by its beauty and grandeur, but 
by the noble uses to which it is put, has won its place in the heart 
of the community. It is a centre of religious life; in it are held 
services of great beauty and significance on national and civic 
occasions ; from it go out into the diocese many activities helpful 
to the religious life of the people; in it is to be heard the best 
music, vocal and instrumental; it is a place of teaching, and of 
meditation; and its ordinary services afford a pattern of dignity 
and reverence in worship. 

Quickened not a little by our progress in Liverpool, there 
is in England today a realization such as has not obtained in any 
previous age of the influence a great Cathedral may exercise in 
a vast community. That influence is destined to grow; and it 
IS an inspiring thought that the same conviction is at work in the 
United States. The era of great Cathedral buildings in the past 
has often been referred to as ‘‘The Ages of Faith.’’ We must 
so give, and so build, on both sides of the Atlantic that future 
ages may extend the same title to our own times. 


(The soul of Liverpool Cathedral shines forth in this message written for THE 
CATHEDRAL AGE by Sir Frederick Radcliffe, who was an original member of the Liver- 
pool Cathedral Executive Committee when it was formed in 1901, He was the joint 
Honorary Treasurer from 1902 to 1913 and from that year to the present time he has 
been Chairman of the Executive Committee. As a member of the Cathedrals’ Commis- 
sion of the Church of England, Sir Frederick is in a position to speak authoritatively 
on the revived significance of Cathedrals referred to in his article-—Ed. Note.) 
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By Puiuir J. Turner, F.R.1.B.A. 


Special Lecturer, Department of 


ROBABLY no other cathedral 

while building has ever re- 

ceived so much notice as that 
of the Church of Christ, Liverpool; 
for most of the great churches of 
England were built before the days 
of newspapers and architectural 
journals. 

In England, the erection of the 
great cathedral marks an epoch in 
the annals of national architecture 
and the ultimate realization of the 
enterprise is a matter of world-wide 
interest. 

Liverpool is the third Anglican 
Cathedral to be constructed in Eng- 
land sinee the Reformation and when 
completed will be by far the largest, 
exceeding in area St. Paul’s, London, 
by one half, and being five times as 
large as Truro in Cornwall. 

The late Mr. Francis Bond has 
described Liverpool Cathedral as 
being in design, as well as in plan 
a revulsion from ‘‘imitative gothic”’ 
which had been in vogue for more 
than half a century and which found 
final expression in Truro Cathedral. 
Liverpool Cathedral cannot be la- 
helled as ‘‘early English’’ or ‘‘per- 
pendicular’’ or ‘‘decorated,’’ it is 
none of them. At the time of his 
writing it was too early for him to 
speak of the details of the design, 
but he did not doubt that the vast- 
ness of seale, the free handling of 
the masses, the depth of its shadow 
effects, the stern sobriety of the ex- 
terior, and the general absence of 
minute frippery would make it one 


Reprinted through the courtesy of the author 
from the Journal Royal Architectural Institute 
of Canada, March, 1927. The illustrations are 
from photographs by Stewart Bale of Liverpool, 
the Cathedral official photographer and were 
made available to THe CATHEDRAL AGE through 
the courtesy of V. E. Cotton, O.B.E., editor of 
the official handbook on Liverpool Cathedral. 


Architecture, McGill University 


of the most grave, solemn and monu- 
mental buildings in Christendom. 

Apart from its great size and 
eommanding position Liverpool 
Cathedral is important as demon- 
strating the triumph of spirit over 
letter in the employment of archi- 
tectural styles. 

In undertaking the building of 
any Cathedral, two methods may be 
adopted. Either the fabrie or shell 
may be completed and the decoration 
and furnishing left to future genera- 
tions,—this is the method adopted in 
the building of the Roman Catholic 
Cathedral in Westminster ;—or (2) 
the fabric may be built in sections, 
completed in every detail, before the 
next is undertaken, as in the case of 
Liverpool. 

The first seetion—the Lady Chapel 

was completed in 1910, ten years 
after the scheme of the new Cathe- 
dral had been broached, and the see- 
ond stage of the building of the 
Cathedral was reached when the 
choir, eastern transepts, chapter 
house and building grouped under 
the east end were consecrated in 
July of 1924. There is now com- 
pleted a little more than one-third of 
the whole building. 

The next part which is being under- 
taken is the great central space and 
the two western transepts; these it 
is expected will occupy the next six 
or seven years. 

The completion of the nave and 
tower will probably take a like pe- 
riod, so that A.D. 1940 should see the 
cathedral finished in all its simplicity 
of outline and perfection of detail. 

In point of size Liverpool Cathe- 
dral will be the 4th largest chureh 
in the world being exceeded only by 
St. Peter’s, Rome, the Cathedral of 
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TRANSEPTS AND CENTRAL 





TOWER AS THEY WILL 


wie 
oe. 


APPEAR 


Unlike the central towers of medieval cathedrals, this one at Liverpool is 


not placed at the 


Seville and 


the 


intersection of choir, 
so-called Central Space. 
of 


new Cathedral 


St. John the Divine, New York. The 
latter has an area of 109,082 square 


feet against the 


of Liverpool. " 


101,000 square feet 


The total length of the Liverpool 


transepts and nave, 
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but over the 


The central space is 


with a width of 73 feet. 


Cathedral 


will be 619 
feet, its 
width 197 


feet, and the 
height of its 
central tower 
308 feet. 

[t was, how- 
ever, never 
the ambition 
of those who 
promoted the 
scheme to aim 
at mere size. 
The one all 
important re- 
quirement 


was the pro- 
viding of a 
large open 


central space 
to aecomimo- 
date a. econ- 
gregation — of 
3,000 persons 
who would be 


able on spe- 
cial oeceasions 
to see and 


hear a preaceh- 
er and join in 


the aets of 
public — wor- 
ship. This 


stipulation 
has set the 
seale for the 
building and 
the size of the 
whole project 
has exeeeded 
the anticipa- 
tion of the 
building com- 
mittee. 

201 feet long 
Some idea 


of the vastness of this area may be 


obtained when it is 


realized 


that it 


exceeds the whole of the floor area of 


St. James’ 


Cathedral, 


Toronto, or 







































ot Christ 
Chureh Ca- 
thedral, 
Montreal. 
The ro- 
mantie story 
of how Sir 
Giles Gil- 
bert Seott’s 
design, pre- 
pared in his 
time 
at night, 
whilst 
ing his ap- 
prentice- 
ship, and 
whieh won 
first plaee in 
open com- 
petition, is 
now well 
known. 


spare 


serv- 


At the age 
of 21 he be- 
came the 
winner of 
the greatest 
com petition 
of modern 
times, and 
though at 
first Mr. 
Seott was 
asked to 
work in eol- 
laboration 
with Mr. 
Bodley, a 
leading 
chureh — ar- 
chiteet of 
the day, he 
Was given 
entire con- 
trol and re- 
sponsibility at the age of 27. 

When onee Mr. Seott was allowed 
a free hand, the Committee allowed 
him to do certain redesigning that 
he recommended, which ineluded 
amongst other things the substitu- 


more than the choir. 
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ake 


From the drawing by T. Raffes Davison 


THE CENTRAL SPACE LOOKING EAST IS IMPRESSIVE 
It will have an interior height of 173 feet above floor level or nearly 60 feet 


At floor level it will be a square—the interior measure- 
ments of each side being 72 feet. 


tion of a central tower in the place 


of the twin towers over the east 
transepts, and in the portion now 
completed, one is able to judge of 
the success that the architect of the 
original design has obtained. 
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LIVERPOOL CATHEDRAL AS IT WILL APPEAR WHEN COMPLETED 
Sir Giles Scott has explained that in preparing the design, he decided, that solemnity was to be 


its keynote. 


James’ Mount as 
building the 
particularly 


In selecting St. 
a site for this large 
Committee have been 
fortunate. 

The elevation is about 150 feet 
above the river and a mile from the 
commercial part of the city. Fortu- 
nately in between there was a dip in 
the ground so that in building on 


this mount, the Cathedral has been 
isolated. 
An old quarry that was in use 


in the nineteenth century is situated 
on the land side of this hill. This 
was about 80 feet deep, and in more 
recent years it was used as a grave- 
yard wherein are buried many of 
Liverpool’s great men. Thus it 
come about that ‘‘God’s Acre’’ forms 
the precincts of this Cathedral,—the 
familiar setting of such buildings in 
England. 
The rock 


has 


face of the quarry is 
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The edifice stands on St. James’ Mount above the city. 


covered with trees and brushes, all of 
which contrast very effectively with 
the red sandstone of the building. 
The deep depression and the hillside 
occupied by the cemetery are within 
the Cathedral precincts, and not only 
give additional open space in that 
quarter, but also serve to accentuate 
the commanding height of the choir, 
tower and north transept. 

As one of the principal views of 
the building will be from the river, 
it was essential that the main lines 
be simple and bold, that detail not 
justified by structural necessity 
should be avoided, and that clearly 
defined shadow masses separated by 
vertical lines should be introduced to 
articulate what would otherwise ap 
pear merely a silhouette when seen 
from a distance. Consequently the 
Cathedral externally is of monwmen- 
tal simplicity. 








Sir Giles Scott has explained that 
in preparing the design, he decided 
that solemnity was to be its key-note. 
The whole effect at which he aimed 
was to be produced by the massing, 
grouping and proportion of its vari- 
ous parts. No amount of such orna- 
ment could to his mind equal the 
beauty and charm of blank wall, re- 
lieved by a touch of rich detail. 

The lack of wall space is perhaps 


the least satisfactory part of our 
fine old cathedrals. They have a 
tendency to appear restless with 


their profusion of flying buttresses, 
turrets, and glass surfaces. 

The plan itelf is classie in its lines, 
the nave following in outline that of 
the choir almost exactly; both of 
which are about 140 feet long by 87 
feet wide; thus it will be seen that 
the plan is symmetrical, both longi- 
tudinally and laterally. The lay- 
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out falls into three main divisions, 

The dominant one is the central 
space, at the corner of which are 
the four transepts. The spaces be- 
tween these transepts accommodate 
the recessed entrance porches on 
either side, each of which is spanned 
by an external arch. 

The main entrance placed on the 
central axis of the building is an un- 
usual one in a Cathedral, but very 
appropriate as giving direct access 
to the central space, where the large 
congregation will meet. 

The material used in the construe- 
tion is a warm red sandstone, the 
dressing being of a lighter stone. 

A striking feature of the exterior 
is the great size of the bays which 
make up the nave and choir, three 
only occupying the space which in 
older buildings would be divided into 
something nearing ten. 


CENOTAPH PREPARED FOR ROLL OF HONOUR OF LIVERPOOL MEN 
Principal commemorative feature in north arm cf the East Transept which will be forever asso- 
ciated with the memory of 40,000 men who gave their lives in the World War. 
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Each bay is lighted by a single 
two-light window, leaving the _ rest 
of the cliff-like wall unbroken ex- 
cept by the upper stage. 

Above the windows, and piercing 
the buttresses, there runs an areade 
gallery presenting between each pair 
of buttresses _ five canopied 
and parapet with the 


ogee 


arches open 


roof parapet above and a deep cor- 


nice below. 
In surveying the exterior, 
the thing that strikes the 


perhaps 
observer 


Re « 


y J} aerre 
cali A hoe pi. 


CHOIR OF LIVERPOOL CATHEDRAL—LOOKING 


In the interior, says A. E. Richardson, ‘‘one has all the soaring ambition of 
pier and vault rising higher than the vaulting of Westminster.” ter 


( 


most of all is that the Cathedral has 
no clerestory. The great choir vault 
is supported by huge buttresses, pro- 
jecting thirty feet at the base from 
the main walls, through which the 
aisles seem when enter, to be 
tunnelled. 

The design of the completed build- 
ing is very greatly influenced by the 
fact that the front view from which 
it can be best appreciated as a whole 
is the River Mersey which runs 
roughly parallel with the major axis 
of the Cathe- 
dral. 

Consequently 
the main focus 
of interest oe- 
curs at the side 
and not at the 
end. 

In these eir- 
cumstances the 
minor axis of 
the building 
assumes) un- 
usual impor- 
tance in the 
composition of 
which it is ex- 
ternally the 
dominant fae 
tor; the large 
tower or the 
centre of the 
whole composi- 
tionemphasizes 
still further 
the focal point. 

The external 
aspect of the 
Lady Chapel, 
small by com- 
parison with 
the gigantic 
choir and _ sit- 
uated at a 
much lower 
level, was bal- 
anced in the 
original design 
by the Chap- 
House, 


you 


EAST 
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which was 
equal in size to 
the Lady 


Chapel but 
without an 
The 
scheme, though 
it had the ad- 
vantage of 
completing the 
symmetry = 0 f 
the plan, was 
found to be 
unsuitable, as 
it would have 
provided ac- 
¢ om modation 
far in exeess 
of actual re- 
quirements. 
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The Lady 
Chapel is at 
one with the 


main fabrie, to 
which it is at- 
tached by bold 
buttresses, that 
terminate in 
the sub-motif 
of a gabled 
areade with a 
porch below, 
known as the 
‘“*“Children’s 
Poreh.’’ and 
which serves to 
hold the sep- 
arate buildings 
in unison—an interesting suggestion. 

Though in mediaeval Cathedrals 
the Lady Chapel is nearly always 
placed behind the High Altar, the 
objection to the traditional position 
is that it would have interfered 
with the large east window. Though 
as large as a good sized parish 
church (120 feet by 3314) the chapel 
has been likened to a little boat lying 
off a liner’s bow. 

Beyond this is the mass of south 
transept rising sheer in its strength 
with plain surfaces and construction 
revealed. 


“It is a work of structure 


VIEW ACROSS TRANSEPTS TOWARDS THE 
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MEMORIAL 


expressing the fact that the soul of man 
in spite of mundane affairs still seeks the unattainable.” 


Sir Giles Scott had said recently 
that his desire had been to make the 
building though con- 
structed out of a solid rock. He had 
made Gothie strong, precisely where 
it was weak, for it cannot be denied 
that mediaeval buildings fall 
below Greek in the effeet of the gen- 
eral mass, and in the proportions 
of parts to whole. 

Though Gothie in style, Liverpool 
unity and proportion 
and there are competent judges who 
say boldly that in its reconciliation 
of what are often looked upon as 


appear as 


most 


is @lassie in 
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THE LADY CHAPEL WAS THE FIRST PORTION COMPLETED 
“Clearly the chapel as a whole is the feminine complement of the essentially 
masculine composition which dominates the Cathedral.” .. . 


incomparable virtues it will excel 
any work of the past. How far this 
is due to individual powers and how 
far to accumulated experience of 
three generations,—for Sir Giles’ 
father and grandfather were great 
architeets,—would be a nice question, 
but it is fair to say that Liverpool 
Cathedral is a fruit of the Gothie 
revival in the that the style 
had to be worked through imitatively 
before its principles could be ex- 
pressed in perfect unity and propor- 
tion by a modern architect of genius. 

In the interior as Mr. A. E. Rich- 
ardson says, ‘‘one has all the soaring 
ambition of pier and vault rising 


sense 


higher than the vaulting of West- 
minster. A vastness that seemed im- 
possible, an intricacy of detail, where 
no detail seemed permissible, a play 
of geometrical form that appealed 
to the instinets of the heart and the 
imagination, at onee reducing the 
mind to insignificance and causing 
one to marvel that one man should 
have achieved so much. 

‘It is a work of structure, not of 
decoration, a building that shows a 
consummate regard for anatomy and 
ultimate artistry; a work emanci- 
pated from tricks and deliberate ef- 
fort, free and soaring; inheriting all 
that the past ean offer in quality and 











yet expressing the fact that the soul 
of man in spite of mundane affairs 
still seeks for the unattainable.’’ 

In examining the interior more in 
detail, it will be noticed that the 
choir and nave aisles have been com- 
pletely subordinated to give breadth 
of unobseured space in the nave and 
choir. 

The aisles have thus been reduced 
to the minimum and serve merely 
as communicating corridors, no pro- 
vision being made in them for wor- 
shippers. 

The walls of the aisles are carried 
all the way to the parapet of the roof 
and the transverse arches of the 
aisles are part of the huge buttresses 
which project over 40 feet from the 
inside face of the aisles. These cross 
walls support the piers of the main 
areade, and at the same time the vast 
weight and thrust of the vaulting 
above choir and nave. This arrange- 
ment does away with flying but- 
tresses outside, the ‘‘flight’’ really 
being made inside the walls, whilst 
tremendous reinforcement is gained 
in this way. The principles of coun- 
ter-thrust and support remain un- 
changed only their mode of visible 
expression is different. 

With the elimination of the tradi- 
tional clerestory an arcade of extraor- 
dinary height is obtained. 

The arches spring from capitals 
at a height of 55 feet and a half 
above the floor of the Cathedral, 
whilst the transverse arches across 
the choir and nave spring at a height 
of 8514 feet, the total height to the 
erown of the vault being 116 feet. 

In the execution of the vaulting 


one realizes that problems have 
arisen which must have taxed the 


most skilled. 

The most ingenious and most dar- 
ing piece of construction is the great 
vault over the first bay of the cen- 
tral space. Here the problem was to 
cover the crossing between the future 
tower and the choir from four points 


of support on one side and two on 
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the other. The space to be covered 
was 50 feet by 87 feet, and the main 
diagonal ribs (3 feet 6 inches by 15 
inches), form a complete arch some 
80 feet or more in span. It is doubt- 
ful if there exists any structure built 
in stone quite equal to this. 

The filling of the vaults consists of 
courses of long stones, each course 
forming an areh from rib to rib in 
the French manner. The complexity 
of the work is shown in the twisting 
of the filling and the difference in 
profile on each side of the ribs. Such 
an example of elaborate and difficult 
construction in stone is all the more 
remarkable when it is realized that 
no steel or reinforced concrete is 
used, and one admires the way the 
stone masons on this building have 
come into their own again as great 
constructive craftsmen. The fact that 
the vaulting ribs of this one bay 
weighed over 500 tons helps one to 
realize the problem of erecting them 
in position at such a great height 
and of the great strength of the tim- 
bering required to support them dur- 
ing construction. 

The floors of the Cathedral are of 
marble, the decoration being confined 
to wide borders of geometric design 
in black marble dividing the area 
into rectangular patterns correspond- 
ing with the main divisions of the 
vaulting above. Black and grey is 
used in the choir with an oceasional 
spot of yellow Sienna marble. 

In the central bay is worked in 
lozenge-form the arms of the diocese. 

The choir stalls and the bishop’s 
throne are of richly carved oak, of a 
silver-gray finish, as is also the organ 
case, which is placed on each side of 
the first bay of the choir. 

The organ is played from the 
north side on a projecting platform 
and is unrivalled both in point of 
size and the variety of effects ob- 
tainable. The sanctuary is separated 
from the body of the choir by bronze 





















































































THE CATHEDRAL AGE 
altar rails of delicacy, the 
ten uprights being symbolical of the 
ten commandments. 

The reredos which is of sandstone, 
and of a lighter shade than the sur- 
rounding walls is partly gilt. It 
forms the culminating point of the 
whole design. The relief panels de- 
picting the principal events in the 
life of our Lord and the single 
eanopied figures are of great beauty 
and interest, with deep religious feel- 
ing. They were executed by Mr. 
Walter Gilbert in collaboration with 
Mr. Weingartner. These artists were 
also responsible for the ten charming 
bronze uprights supporting the altar 
rails, 

It would be an anti-climax to give 
a detailed account of the Lady 
Chapel, except to that it is a 
cathedral in miniature. It was the 
first portion of the building to be 
erected and being completed in 1910 
it makes an interesting study as 
showing the gradual development of 
the arehitect’s stvle. 

It has been stated 
mental difference between the two 
portions of the building is_ that 
whereas the choir is a composition 
in ‘‘mass’’ the chapel is a composi- 
tion in ‘‘line.’’ 

A striking contrast presents itself 
in the treatment of the walls and 
windows. Whereas in the Cathedral 
the areade is the dominant feature, 
and the celerestory is altogether 
omitted, here the areade is entirely 


great 


Say 


that the funda- 


subsidiary to the clerestory. The 
vaulting is also lighter and more 
eraceful than the Cathedral choir. 


One of the most delightful lectures 
heard in the National Capital this season 
was that given by the Reverend Dr. H. H. 
S. Cranage, fellow of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, at a special meeting of the 
Washington Cathedral Committee of the 
National Cathedral Association, held at the 
residence of Mrs. Hennen Jennings on 
November 2nd. Dr. Cranage took as his 
topic ‘‘The History and Influence of Cathe- 
drals.’’ He illustrated his talk with a num- 
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Clearly the chapel as a whole is the 
feminine complement of the 
tially masculine composition 
dominates the Cathedral. 

The contribution which this monu- 
mental building makes to the na- 
tional architecture of England is 
momentous. 

In its originality, its distinctive 
character, its emancipation from both 
past precedent and present fashion, 
it stands almost by itself. The build- 
ing illustrates no particular period 
or type of Gothie architecture. The 
general character of its form is of 
course derivative, but the way these 
forms are expressed is certainly new, 
and the individuality shown belongs 
to this century, and cannot be con- 
sidered in any way as imitative of 
the English cathedral architecture 
of the Middle Ages. 

Sir Giles Gilbert Seott has inter- 
preted the spirit of tradition in a 
truly modern way, and no eritie can 
deny the suecess of the conception. 
He has designed a great work that 
is both instinet with an individual 
impress and one too that is eloquent 
of the fact that the Gothie way of 
building is not fossilized and_ in- 
capable of real growth, but is full 
of vigorous vitality. 


essen- 


which 


Postscript—The longitudinal axis 
of the Cathedral runs approximately 
north to south instead of west to 
east. For the purpose of this paper, 
however, the altar end is referred to 
as the *‘East End’’ and the other 
parts of the Church in their litur- 
gical relation thereto. 


ber of special lantern slides especially show- 
ing the beginnings of Gothie architecture. 

Dr. Cranage is a noted English scholar 
and is particularly interested in architec- 
ture and its religious significance. He is 
an author as well, his book entitled ‘‘ The 
Home of the Monks’’ being regarded an 
authority on monastie life. Dr, Cranage is 
secretary of the extra-mural studies at 
Cambridge University, and chairman of the 
faculty board of fine arts. 







































GOTHIC 


Gothic Architecture 
By William Morris 


BYZANTINE The first expression of this freedom is called Byzantine 

\RT art, and there is nothing to object to in the name. For cen- 
turies Byzantium was the centre of it, and its first great 
work in that city (the Church of the Holy Wisdom, built 
by Justinian in the year 540) remains its greatest work. 
The style leaps into sudden completeness in this most lovely 
building: for there are few works extant of much impor- 
tance of earlier date. As to its origin, of course buildings 
were raised all through the sickness of classical art, and 
traditional forms and ways of work were still in use, and 
these traditions, which by this time included the forms of 
Roman building, were now in the hands of the Greeks. 

Its CHAR- This Romano-Greek building in Greek hands met with 

\CTER traditions drawn from many sources. In Syria, the border- 
land of so many races and customs, the East mingled with 
the West, and Byzantine art was born. Its characteristics 
are simplicity of structure and outline of mass; amazing 
delicacy of ornament combined with abhorrence of vague- 
ness: it is bright and clear in colour, pure in line, hating 
barrenness as much as vagueness; redundant, but not florid, 
the very opposite of Roman architecture in spirit, though it 
took so many of its forms and revivified them. 


ARCHITECTURE 


THE Nothing more beautiful than its best works has ever been 
SPREAD OF produced by man, but in spite of its stately loveliness and 
THE NEW quietude, it was the mother of fierce vigour in the days to 
\RT come, for from its first days in St. Sophia, Gothic architec- 


ture has still one thousand years of life before it. East and 
West it overran the world wherever men built with history 
behind them. In the East it mingled with the traditions of 
the native populations, especially with Persia of the Sassa- 
nian period, and produced the whole body of what we, very 
erroneously, call Arab art (for the Arabs never had any 
art) from Isphahan to Granada. In the West it settled it- 
self in the parts of Italy that Justinian had conquered, not- 


[HE NA- ably Ravenna, and thence came to Venice. From Italy, or 
TIONAL perhaps even from Byzantium itself, it was carried into Ger- 
STYLES many and pre-Norman England, touching even Ireland 


and Scandinavia. Rome adapted it, and sent it another road 
through the south of France, where it fell under the in- 
fluence of provincial Roman architecture, and produced 

very strong orderly and logical substyle, just what one 


*Second installment of this paper, first spoken as a lecture at the New Gallery, for the Arts and 
Crafts Exhibition Society, in the year 1889, and printed by the Kelmscott Press during the Exhibi- 
tion four years later at that Gallery, Regent Street, London. It is believed to be out of print and is 
being presented in THE CATHEDRAL AGE at the suggestion of a_member of the National Cathedral 
Association who is deeply interested in Washington Cathedral. The final installment will appear in 
the Easter 1928 issue 





Courtesy of the Library of Congress, Division of Prints 
ENTHUSIASM OF CRUSADERS AT THE FIRST VIEW OF JERUSALEM 
“By the break of day on the 10th of June, 1099, the Crusaders ascended the heights of Emmaus. 
All at once the holy city presented itself to their eyes. The first who perceived exclaimed 
together, ‘Jerusalem! Jerusalem!’ The rear ranks rushed forward to behold the city that was 
the object of all their wishes, and the words, ‘It is the will of God! It is the will of God!’ 
were shouted by the whole army, and resounded over Mount Sion and the Mount of Olives 
which offered themselves to the eager gaze of the Crusaders. At one moment they felicitated 
themselves with touching the last term of their labors; and then wept over their sins, over the 
death of Christ, and over His profaned tomb; but all renewed the oath they had so often made 
to deliver the holy city from the sacrilegious yoke of the Mussulmans.” (From “History of the 
Crusaders,” by Michaud, and illustrated by Gustav Dore.) 
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imagines the ancient Romans might have built, if they had 
been able to resist the conquered Greeks who took them cap- 
tive. Thence it spread all over France, the first develop- 
ment of the architecture of the most architectural of peoples, 
and in the north of that country fell under the influence of 
the Scandinavian and Teutonic tribes, and produced the last 
of the round arched Gothic styles, (named by us Norman) 
which those energetic warriors carried into Sicily, where it 
mingled with Saracenic Byzantine and produced lovely 
works. But we know it best in our own country; for Duke 
William’s intrusive monks used it everywhere, and it drove 
out the native English style derived from Byzantium 
through Germany. 

Here on the verge of a new change, a change of form 
important enough (though not a change of essence), we may 
pause to consider once more what its essential qualities were. 
[It was the first style since the invention of the arch that 
did due honor to it, and instead of concealing it decorated 
it in a logical manner. This was much; but the complete 
freedom that it had won, which indeed was the source of 
its ingenuousness, was more. It had shaken off the fetters 
of Greek superstition and aristocracy, and Roman pedantry, 
and though it must needs have had laws to be a style at all, 
it followed them of free will, and yet unconsciously. The 
cant of the beauty of simplicity (i. e., bareness and barren- 
ness) did not afflict it: it was not ashamed of redundancy 
of material, or super-abundance of ornament, any more than 
nature is. Slim elegance it could produce, or sturdy solid- 
ity, as its moods went. Material was not its master, hut its 
servant: marble was not necessary to its beauty; stone would 
do, or brick, or timber. In default of carving it would set 
together cubes of glass or whatsoever was shining and fair- 
hued, and cover every portion of its interiors with a fairy 
coat of splendour; or would mould mere plaster into in- 
tricacy of work scarce to be followed, but never wearying 
the eyes with its delicacy and expressiveness of line. Smooth- 
ness it loves, the utmost finish that the hand can give; but 
if material or skill fail, the rougher work shall so be 
wrought that it also shall please us with its inventive sug- 
gestions. For the iron rule of the classical period, the ac- 
knowledged slavery of every one but the great man, was 
gone, and freedom had taken its place: but harmonious 
freedom. Subordination there is, but subordination of ef- 
fect, not uniformity of detail; true and necessary subordina- 
tion, not pedantic. 

The full measure of this freedom Gothic architecture did 
not gain until it was in the hands of the workmen of Eu- 
rope, the gildsmen of the free cities, who on many a bloody 
field proved how dearly they valued their corporate life by 
the generous valor with which they risked their individual 
lives in its defence. But from the first, the tendency was 
towards this freedom of hand and mind subordinated to the 
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co-operative harmony which made the treedom possible. 
That is the spirit of Gothic architecture. 

Let us go on a while with our history: Up to this point 
the progress had always been from East to West, i. e., the 
East carried the West with it; the West must now go to the 
East to fetch new gain thence. A revival of religion was 
one of the moving causes of energy in the early Middle Ages 
in Europe, and this religion (with its enthusiasm for visible 
tokens of the objects of worship) impelled people to visit 
the East, which held the centre of that worship. Thence 
arose the warlike pilgrimages of the Crusades amongst 
races by no means prepared to turn their cheeks to the 
smiter. True it is that the tendency of the extreme West 
to seek East did not begin with the days just before the Cru- 
sades. There was a thin stream of pilgrims setting eastward 
long before, and the Scandinavians had found their way 
to Byzantium, not as pilgrims but as soldiers, and under the 
name of Voerings a body-guard of their blood upheld the 
throne of the Greek Kaiser, and many of them, returning 
home, bore with them ideas of art which were not lost on 
their scanty but energetic populations. But the crusades 
brought gain from the East in a far more wholesale man- 
ner; and [ think it is clear that part of that gain was the 
idea of art that brought about the change from round-arched 
to pointed Gothic. In those days (perhaps in ours also) it 
was the rule for conquerors settling in any country to as- 
sume that there could be no other system of society save that 
into which they had been born; and accordingly conquered 
Syria received a due feudal government, with the King of 
Jerusalem for Suzerain, the one person allowed by the 
heralds to bear metal on metal in his coat armour. Never- 
theless, the Westerners who settled in this new realm, few 
in number as they were, readily received impressions from 
the art which they saw around them, the Saracenic Byzan- 
tine art, which was, after all, sympathetic with their own 
minds: And these impressions produced the change. For 
it is not to be thought that there was any direct borrowing 
of forms from the East in the gradual change from the 
round arched to the pointed Gothic: there was nothing 
more obvious at work than the influence of a kindred style, 
whose superior lightness and elegance gave a hint of the 
road which development might take. 

Certainly this change in form, when it came, was a start- 
ling one: the pointed arched Gothic when it had grown out 
of its brief and most beautiful transition, was a vigorous 
youth indeed. It carried combined strength and elegance 
almost as far as it could be carried: indeed, sometimes one 
might think it overdid the lightness of effect, as e. g., in the 
interior of Salisbury Cathedral. If some abbot or monk of 
the eleventh century could have been brought back to his re- 
built church of the thirteenth, he might almost have thought 
that some miracle had taken place: the huge cylindrical 
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Courtesy of the Library of Congress, Division of Prints 


SALISBURY CATHEDRAL IS ENDOWED WITH ENDURING BEAUTY 
View of interior of the Choir shows there is no trace of foreign influence perceptible in its 
design. It has remained since 1220-1266, one of the most perfect realizations of pure English 
Gothic. Thomas Fuller first commented in his ‘‘Worthies’’ on Salisbury as an Almanack of 
Architecture, a coincidence later expressed in these lines: 


“As many windows may you here behold 

As days in the revolving year are told; 

Compute the hours that one full year compose, 

As many marble shafts these walls inclose, 

Nor numbers Phoebus in his annual round 

More months than doors within this fabric found.” 
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square piers transformed into clusters of slim, elegant 
shafts; the narrow round-headed windows supplanted by 
tall wide lancets showing the germs of the elaborate tracer- 
ies of the next century, and elegantly glazed with pattern 
and subject. The bold vault spanning the wide nave in- 
stead of the flat wooden ceiling of past days; the extreme 
richness of the mouldings with which every member is 
treated; the elegance and order of the floral sculpture, the 
grace and good drawing of the imagery: in short, a com- 
plete and logical style with no longer anything to apologize 
for, claiming homage from the intellect, as well as the 
imagination of men; the developed Gothic architecture 
which has shaken off the trammels of Byzantium as well as 
of Rome, but which has, nevertheless, reached its glorious 
position step by step with no break and no conscious effort 
after novelty from the wall of Tiryns and the Treasury of 
Mycenae. 

This point of development was attained amidst a period 
of social conflict, the facts and tendencies of which, ignored 
by the historians of the eighteenth century, have been laid 
open to our view by our modern school of evolutionary his- 
torians. In the twelfth century the actual handicraftsmen 
found themselves at last face to face with the development 
of the earlier associations of freemen which were the survi- 
vals from the tribal society of Europe: in the teeth of these 
exclusive and aristocratic municipalities the handicraftsmen 
had associated themselves into guilds of craft, and were 
claiming their freedom from legal and arbitrary oppres- 
sion, and a share in the government of the towns; by the 
end of the thirteenth century they had conquered the posi- 
tion everywhere and within the next fifty or sixty years the 
governors of the free towns were the delegates of the craft 
guilds, and all handicraft was included in their associations. 

This period of their triumph, marked amidst other events 
by the Battle of Courtray, where the chivalry of France 
turned their backs in flight before the Flemish weavers, was 
the period during which Gothic architecture reached its 
zenith, It must be admitted, I think, that during this epoch, 
as far as the art of beautiful building is concerned, France 
and England were the architectural countries par excellence ; 
but all over the intelligent world was spread this bright, 
glittering, joyous art, which had now reached its acme of 
elegance and beauty; and moreover in its furniture, of 
which I have spoken above, the excellence was shared in 
various measure betwixt the countries of Europe. And let 
me note in passing that the necessarily ordinary conception 
of a Gothic interior as being a colorless whitey- -grey place 
dependent on nothing but the architectural forms, is about 
as far from the fact as the corresponding idea of a Greek 
temple standing in all the chastity of white marble. We must 
remember, on the contrary, that both buildings were clad, 
and that the noblest part of their raiment was their share of 
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(Architects’ Drawing) 


THE CHOIR AND NAVE OF WASHINGTON CATHEDRAL 


In its general type and proportions and system of construction, Washington Cathedral is more 

like a Mediaeval Cathedral than any great church which has been undertaken in this country. 

Construction of the choir walls and crossing is now under way and the impressive Gothic 

vaulting shown in this drawing will be the next unit of work. In the lower right-hand corner 

appears the aumbry for the Book of Remembrance in which are inscribed the names of ail 
donors to Washington Cathedral. 
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THE CATHEDRAL AGE 


a great epic, a story appealing to the hearts and minds ot 


‘THE LITER- men. And in the Gothic building, especially in the half cen- 
ARY FURNI- tury we now have before us, every part of it, walls, win- 
TURE dows, floor, was all looked on as space for the representa- 


tion of incidents of the great story of mankind, as it had 
presented itself to the minds of men then living; and this 
space was used with the greatest frankness of prodigality, 
and one may fairly say that wherever a picture could be 
painted there it was painted. 

For now Gothic architecture had completed its furniture : 
Dante, Chaucer, Petrarch; the German hero ballad-epics, 
the French romances, the English forest ballads; that epic 
of revolt, as it has been called, the Icelandic sagas; Frois- 


HovusE- sart and the chroniclers, represent its literature. Its paint- 
HOLD FURNI- ing embraces a host of names (of Italy and Flanders 
TURE chiefly), the two great realists Giotto and Van Eyk at their 


head: but every village has its painter, its carvers, its actors 
even; every man who produces works of handicraft is an 
artist. The few pieces of household goods left of its 
wreckage are marvels of beauty; its woven cloths and em- 
broideries are worthy of its loveliest building. Its pictures 
and ornamented books would be enough in themselves to 
make a great period of art, so excellent as they are in epic 
intention, in completeness of unerring decoration, and in 


THE marvelous skill of hand. In short, those masterpieces of 
CREST OF noble buildings, those specimens of architecture, as we call 
THE HILL them, the sight of which makes the holiday of our lives to- 


day, are the standard of the whole art of those times, and 
tell the story of all the completeness of art in the heyday of 
life, as well as that of the sad story which follows. For 
when anything human has arrived at quasi-completion there 
remains for it decay and death, in order that the new thing 
may be born from it; and this wonderful, joyous art of the 
Middle Ages could by no means escape its fate. 
In the middle of the fourteenth century Europe was 
scourged by that mysterious terror the Black Death (a 
simular terror to which perhaps waylays the modern world ) 
and, along with it, the no less mysterious pests of commer- 
BEYOND cialism and bureaucracy attacked us. This misfortune was 
THE CREST the turning point of the Middle Ages; once again a great 
change was at hand. 


(To be concluded in the next issue of Tue CATHEDRAL AGE) 





PRAYER FOR THE BUILDING OF WASHINGTON CATHEDRAL 
(3) LORD JESUS CHRIST, who has taught us that all things are possible to him 

that believeth, and that thou wilt favorably hear the prayers of those who | 

ask in thy Name; we plead the fulfillment of thy promise, and beseech thee to | 

hasten the building, in the Capital of this Nation, of thy House of Prayer for | 






all people. Make speed to help us, O Lord, whom with the Father and the 
Holy Spirit, we worship and glorify as one God, world without end. Amen. 
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A SPIRITUAL POWER HOUSE DEDICATED TO 


NATIONAL 


TIMULATION of the religious 
life of the whole country 
through far-reaching dissemi- 

nation of Christian teachings is the 
purpose of a nation-wide campaign, 
announced here on October 8, 1927, 
to raise ultimately $30,000,000 for 
the completion and adequate endow- 
ment of Washington Cathedral and 
its associated institutions. 

General John J. Pershing will head 
the effort as chairman of the national 
committee, with George Wharton 
Pepper, former United States Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania, as executive 
chairman, and Secretary of the Treas- 
ury Andrew W. Mellon as treasurer. 
Associated with the Right Rev. James 
E. Freeman, Bishop of Washington, 
and other prominent clergymen, are 
other laymen on important national 
committees including the following: 
George B. MeClellan, former mayor 
of New York; Herbert L. Satterlee, 
of New York; F. Trubee Davison, 
Assistant Secretary of War; Ogden 
L. Mills, Under Secretary of the 
Treasury; William R. Castle, Jr., 
Assistant Seeretary of State; Elliot 
H. Goodwin, former resident vice- 
president of the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce; Mrs. Arthur Ryer- 


*This article is reprinted from the New York 
Herald-Tribune, issue of October 9, 1927, be- 
ginning on the first page with a Washington 
Bureau date line and under the heading: ‘'$30,- 
100,000 Fund Sought by Cathedral in Washing- 
ton, 


**The following lists include the names of 
those whose acceptances to serve on the National 
and Executive Committees were received at the 
Cathedral Offices prior to December 15, 1927 
These committees, not yet complete, are in pro- 
ess of formation: 


Samuel Mather, The Rt. Rev. C. P. Anderson, 
Stephen Buker, Maj. Gen. George Barnett, Mrs. 
Edmund L. Baylies, Mrs. G. C. F. Bratenahl, 
Mrs. Frederick H. Brooke, Robert S. Brookings, 
John Nicholas Brown, John Stewart Bryan, The 
Rt. Rev. William T. Capers, William H. Church, 
Mrs. Frederick S. Converse, Henry @G. Dalton, 
The Rt. Rev. Thomas C. Darst, The Rev. Samuel 
S. Drury, William W. Farnam, The Very Rev. 
Hughell E. W. Fosbroke, The Rt. Rev. Joseph 
M. Francis, Mrs. James E. Freeman, James R. 
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son, of Chieago; Mrs. Charles W. 
Henry, of Philadelphia, and Mrs. 
Henry White, of New York.** 

For the present, it was stated after 
the autumn meeting of the Cathedral 
Chapter, campaign activities will be 
centered upon the raising of $6,800,- 
000 needed to complete the next step 
in the cathedral development pro- 
gram. This includes the construction 
of the choir, crossing, north and 
south transepts and north porch, with 
sufficient endowment to make these 
new units of the cathedral effective 
for service. 

In a statement on behalf of the exe- 
cutive committee, Mr. Pepper said: 

‘In an age that is witnessing such 
vast commercial and industrial un- 
dertakings, it is imperative that the 
nation have in its eapital city an 
adequate, continuing and worthy ex- 
pression of what the life and teach- 
ings of Jesus Christ mean to our peo- 
ple. To create an enduring memorial 
to the national spirit of devotion, and 
to enlist it in helpful Christian serv- 
ice, the Washington Cathedral pro- 
ject ineludes, in addition to the great 
cathedral church, a college of preach- 
ers, schools for boys and girls and 
other valuable agencies involving 


Garfield, Mrs. James R. Garfield, Rear Admiral 
Cary T. Grayson, William Green, John Hays 
Hammond, Fairfax Harrison, Charles Evans 
Hughes, Maj. Gen. Grote Hutcheson, U. S. A., 
retired, Dr. Henry Barton Jacobs, Mrs. Henry 
Barton Jacobs, Coleman Jennings, The Rt. Rev. 
Irving P. Johnson, Mrs. Frank B. Kellogg, Miss 
Jessie C. MeDonald, Burton Mansfield, Milton 
Bennett Medary, Jr., Louis F. Monteagle, 
The Most Rev. John Gardner Murray, Mrs. 
Frank B. Noyes, Rosewell Page, The Rev. 
Endicott Peabody, Mrs, George Wharton Pepper, 
The Rt. Rev. James DeWolf Perry, William 
Lyon Phelps, William Cooper Procter, Mrs. Wil- 
liam Cooper Procter, Mrs. William C. Rives, 
H. L. Rust, James Sheldon, Miss Mabel Sturgis, 
Maj. Gen. Charles P. Summerall, The Rev. Wil- 
liam G. Thayer, Mrs. Eliot Wadsworth, The 
Very Rev. Francis White, Mrs. John Campbell 
White, Mrs. Woodrow Wilson, Charlton Yarnall, 
The Rev. Anson Phelps Stokes, The Very Rev. 
G. C. F. Bratenahl, William G. Mather, New- 
bold Noyes, The Rt. Rev. Philip M. Rhinelander, 
Henry B. Rust, Corcoran Thom and Edwin N. 
Lewis. 
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JOHN JOSEPH PERSHING, GENERAL OF THE ARMIES 


Chairman of the National Committee for Washington Cathedral. 
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ultimately for construction and en- 
dowment a cost of $30,000,000. 

‘*Daring as such an undertaking is, 
it is not too daring in such an age as 
this. Our Federal government is set- 
ting forth a plan for the enrichment 
of the capital that contemplates an 
outlay of over $100,000,000. Shall we 
not have in our eapital an adequate 
witness to the faith which we believe 
secures to us our national permanence 
and well being? President Coolidge 
has said that ‘the strength of our 
country is in the strength of its reli- 
gious convictions.” The completed 
Washington Cathedral, with its asso- 
ciated institutions, promises to be a 
power house of the spirit which will 
play an important part in strength- 
ening the religious life of the whole 
country. 

‘* America is no longer the pioneer, 
rural, agricultural country of fifty or 
seventy-five years ago, with a homo- 
geneous people, living in small, wide- 
ly seattered communities, each able 
to handle adequately its own prob- 
lems. The America of today is pre- 
dominantly urban and _ industrial. 
Railroads reaching to the remotest 
places, automobiles, airplanes, tele- 
phones, radio, huge coneentrations of 
population and industry, and an in- 
flux of peoples, unfamiliar with our 
spiritual traditions, have created con- 
ditions undreamed of even a genera- 
tion ago—conditions unknown to our 
previous experience, and not amen- 
able to the simpler remedial measures 
of the nineteenth century. 

**Government is meeting these new 
conditions through the establishment 
of great centralized administrative 
agencies, equipped for service and 
housed with a dignity befitting their 
importance. Business has created its 
skyscrapers, transportation its mag- 
nificent terminal stations, industry 
its impressive office buildings—and 
religion, facing similar problems, 
must turn to the cathedral, the in- 
stitution which has _ proved 








itself 
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A SPIRITUAL POWER HOUSE 
through the ages the strong unifier of 
the spiritual aims of the people. 

‘‘In its essential nature Washing- 
ton Cathedral is not different from 
any cathedral anywhere. The differ- 
ence lies in its opportunity for serv- 
ice. What is done in Washington, the 
place to which the nation naturally 
looks for its ideals, will be widely 
noted and its influence felt in every 
religious center of the country. 

‘*Washington Cathedral, being 
built and conducted under Protestant 
Episcopal auspices, is conceived in 
terms of the whole Christian fellow- 
ship. It stands upon the summit of 
Mount St. Alban, the highest point 
in the eapital. In its size, in the 
purity of its fourteenth century 
Gothie design, and in the dignified 
beauty of its decorations, it will 
present, when completed, the loftiest 
ideals of architecture. In_ the 
strength of its solid masonry con- 
struction it will be of a piece with 
the everlasting hills. And, still more 
important, Washington Cathedral 
will be a center of constructive ac- 
tivities, organized with a national, 
indeed an international viewpoint, 
and aimed to help earry the benefi- 
cent influence of religion to every 
part of the country and to the mis- 
sion field. 

““Of the $30,000,000 required to 
give effect to Washington Cathedral’s 
ultimate program of national service, 
$16,100,000 is needed for buildings, 
$1,000,000 for the landseape develop- 
ment, under the supervision of Fred- 
erick Law Olmsted, of parks, gardens 
and the winding approaches to the 
eathedral itself, and $12,900,000 for 
endowment to carry on the manifold 
cathedral activities. The primary ob- 
jective of the campaign is to meet 
the present pressing need _ for 
$6,800,000. 

‘*When it is considered that single 
universites in the United States have 
raised funds comparable to these 
within a year, the unique appeal of 
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THE BISHOP OF WASHINGTON 
The Right Reverend James Edward Freeman, President of the Trustees of Washington 
Cathedral. 
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a great cathedral in the nation’s 
capital is filled with bright promise 
of accomplishment within a reason- 
able time. 

‘To men of large business experi- 
ence, and to all who are sincerely 
interested in stimulating the reli- 
vious life of our country, the task 
should seem all the more worth do- 
ing because it is to be done largely, 


boldly and with a truly national 
vision,’’ 

Washington Cathedral is being 
built by the Protestant Episcopal 


Cathedral Foundation of the District 
of Columbia, the corporate title of 
the cathedral trustees, who, in 1893, 
were granted a charter by Congress, 
empowering them to establish a cathe- 
dral and institutions of learning ‘*‘ for 
the promotion of religion and edu- 
cation and charity.’’ The eathedral 
grounds comprise sixty-seven acres 
of wooded lands on Mount Saint 
Alban, rising 400 feet above the city 
proper. 

Although not the largest, Wash- 
ington Cathedral will rank in size 
among the great cathedrals ‘of the 
world, affording standing room for 
27,000 persons. The preliminary 
plans, accepted in 1907, were drawn 
by Henry Vaughan and Dr. George 
F. Bodley; and the work has since 
been carried forward by Frohman, 
Robb & Little, of Boston, with Cram 
& Ferguson, also of Boston, as con- 
sulting architects. 


The plan is in the form of a cross, 
the most conspicuous exterior feature 
being the central tower, which, be- 
cause of the Cathedral’s location, will 
rise 107 feet higher above the Poto- 
mae River than the Washington 
Monument. Flanking the western 
entrances will be two other towers, 
each 195 feet high. The majestic 
beauty of the exterior is foreeast by 
the completed apse, the gift of Mrs. 
Archibald D. Russell in memory of 
her mother, Mrs. Perey R. Pyne. 
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Yntering the Cathedral through 
the western portal, the effect prom- 
ises to be one of beauty and im- 
pressiveness—a vaulted vista of more 
than 500 feet, through the nave, 
the crossing, and the choir to the 
sanctuary. The vaulting of the nave 
will rise to a height of ninety-five 
feet from the floor and the height 
of the inner aisles, which flank the 
nave, will be forty-five feet. The 
nave will consist of nine bays and 
the choir of five. 

Every decorative feature of the 
interior is planned to symbolize in 
some way the meaning of the Chris- 
tian faith. About one thousand 
sculptured bosses, the ornaments 
placed at the intersections of the ribs 
in the roof vaulting, will tell the 
story of Christianity in stone, and 
to this will be added the symbolism 
of other sculptured details and of 
many stained glass windows. 

Regular cathedral services are 
now held in the Bethlehem Chapel, 
which was completed in 1912 as a 
memorial to Bishop Satterlee, the 
first Bishop of Washington. It is 
situated in the erypt beneath the 
apse and contains the tombs of Ad- 
miral George Dewey, Woodrow Wil- 
son, Bishop Satterlee, Bishop Clag- 
gett, Henry Vaughan, the cathedral 
architect, and others. Two other 
erypt chapels are now structurally 
complete and the massive foundations 
for the entire structure have been 
laid. It is planned to complete the 
choir and inelose the crossing in 
time for the general convention of the 
Episcopal Chureh in October, 1928. 

Besides the great central edifice, 
whieh is now taking form, the Wash- 
ington Cathedral project calls for 
thirty additional buildings, all held 
to be essential to the complete pro- 
gram of nation-wide cathedral serv- 
ice, 

Two of the cathedral institutions 
have been in operation for more 


than twenty vears. They are the 
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GEORG WHARTON PEPPER 


Chairman of the National Executive Committee for Washington Cathedral. 
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National Cathedral School for Girls, 
built in 1900 by Mrs. Phoebe R. 
Hearst, and St. Albans, the National 
Cathedral Schools for Boys, built in 
1905 with the bequest of Mrs. Har- 
riet Lane Johnston, a niece of Presi- 
dent James Buchanan. Both insti- 
tutions are recognized as among the 
leading schools of the country. 

A memorial wing of the cathedral 
library was completed this year, and 
more than 20,000 books were made 
available for students of theological 
subjects. It is planned to make this 
library one of the most complete of 
its kind in the country. 

The Cathedral’s College of Preach- 
ers was established three years ago. 
Only men already ordained in the 
ministry are admitted as students 
and the work is entirely of post- 
graduate character. While the main 
purpose is to promote evangelistic 
ministry and train men of special 
preaching abilities or promise, the 
college also aims at the development 
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-LOS ANGELES 


of more inspiring spiritual leader- 
ship both in parish work and in the 
nation-wide activities of the Church. 
Other projected cathedral’s insti- 
tutions include a hall of assembly 
or synod hall, with a seating capac- 
ity of 2,400, for conventions and pub- 
lie gatherings of a religious and 
patriotic character; a hostel for the 
accommodation of visiting clergymen 
and scholars who come to make use 
of the cathedral library, an adminis- 
tration building, a chapter house and 
a clergy village for retired rectors. 
More than 225,000 visitors and 
worshipers come annually to Wash- 
ington Cathedral. Further evidence 
of nation-wide interest is pointed out 
in the fact that more than $6,000,000 
has already been contributed to the 
project. Of this over $2,000,000 is 
represented by completed work on 
the cathedral fabrie and the balance 
by lands, buildings, valid pledges 
not yet paid and by endowment and 
building fund investments. 


ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL—LOS ANGELES* 


By the Rt. Rev. Joserpu H. Jounson, D.D., Bishop of Los Angeles 


TRICTLY speaking, a church is 
a building erected to serve as 
a shield and covering for the 
altar. From the earliest days, the 
altar was the central feature of the 
place where Christians met for cor- 
porate worship, and over that altar 
was erected the structures which 
gradually took the form of the great 


Paul’s Cathedral, Los Angeles, opened 
1924, and consecrated by Rt. Rev. 
Johnson, D.D., the Bishop of the 
November of the same year, is a 
beautiful church deliberately located 
city of over one and a fourth 
people. It occupies a central and 
Strategic position and is a monument to the 
late dean, William MacCormack, whose love for 
his fellowmen made him one of the most be- 
loved citizens in Los Angeles and whose com- 
manding religious leadership of many years was 
lamentably terminated by his death in January, 
1926.""—Very Rev. Harry Beal, present Dean 
of the Cathedral who made the information and 
illustrations for this article, originally published 
in California Southland, available to THe CATHE- 
DRAL AGE.) 


*(**S¢. 
in July, 
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Diocese, in 
great and 
downtown in a 
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Christian temples with which we are 
familiar. However, magnificent as 
those temples might have been, they 
would never have been regarded as 
Christian churches until at the most 
prominent place within the structure 
had been erected that which was a 
sign and symbol of the great act 
of worship which brought the Chris- 


tian people together. That which 
made those churehes Christian 
churehes was the fact that within 


them, from apostolic days, the Chris- 
tian community gathered to break 
bread and to offer the memorial of 
that sacrifice which that broken bread 
symbolized. I make this statement 
to shuw you how complicated these 
questions may be. If I were asked 
to define what a Christian chureh is, 
it would be necessary for me to give 














































































THE CATHEDRAL AGE 
these faets and others germane to 
them since men must be familiar 


with them if they are to understand 
the definition which I had been asked 
to give. 

The same complications arise when 
we undertake to define the term 
‘Cathedral.’’ To the minds of many 
people, necessarily it must be a large 
structure, and oftentimes in common 
conversation, the largest eeclesiasti- 
eal structure in a community is likely 
to have this term applied to it. As 
a matter of faet, a Cathedral need 
not be a building of vast dimensions, 
and in many not such. 
The Cathedral of Salisbury, England, 
while it may be one of the most 
beautiful pieces of Gothie architec- 
ture in the Kingdom, yet compared 
with other structures, it is a compara- 
tively small affair. While it has its 
distinction, that distinction is quite 
apart from its size. All of which in- 
dicates that a building, to merit this 
designation, must base its distinction 
upon some other fact than dominance 
by size,—the fact towards which the 
untutored mind seems naturally to 
turn. 

Let me remind you, however, that 


cases it is 


the word ‘‘eathedra’’ holds within 
itself the distinction which brings 


into prominence all over the Christian 
World the structures which are dis- 
tinguished by this name. <A eathedra 
is the official seat of the ecclesiastical 
authority of a diocese upon all oe- 
casions when clergy and laity meet 
to serve diocesan purposes and ends; 
and wherever that designated seat 
has been placed, whether it be in a 
structure of great size or in a strue- 
ture which, compared with buildings 
of greater proportions, seems unim- 
portant, is the Cathedral of the dio- 
cese, and is always regarded as such. 

Of course, this conception is the 
growth of the ages. It is a part of 
the development which has brought 
to us the liturgy and the sacra- 
mental offices of the Church. Each 
has grown out of the needs of the 
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Church’s 


changing life, for needs 
have given to us much of the sacred 
conventions of the Christian Church 
so greatly respected and revered as 
they are the world over. In a word, 
the Cathedral is the place where the 
good manners of an_ ecclesiastical 
home are recognized and established 
and it is the place where the bishop, 
as father of the family, is acknowl- 
edged as such. Other buildings may 
be larger; much more elegant in 
equipment and far more luxuriously 
appointed, but the Cathedral becomes 
such a building as it should be only 
as it gathers up into concrete form 
the tested traditions of an age-long 
life which it greatly cherishes and re- 
veres. 

Such, we might say, is apt to be 
the primary conception in the mind 
of a Cathedral builder of each gen- 
eration, and yet, if he is wise, 
he will realize that in these active 
days, a conception which is nothing 
more than this archaic one is very 
limited in its scope. We _ believe, 
therefore, that while he is the wise 
Cathedral builder who gathers up 
into some concrete forms these ideals, 
unless he does so with a determina- 
tion to use them for the larger and 
greater work which he is called upon 
to execute in the present day, his 
cherished conventions will be of no 
a oe 

There should emanate from the 
councils of the bishop and his asso- 
ciates of the Cathedral, influences 
which make for the development of 
God’s work everywhere, both at home 
and abroad. There should go out 
from that center, counsels which 
should transform human society and 
eliminate the evils which deface it, 
and further still, a constructive bless- 
ing should fall from the lips of its 
preachers and teachers upon all those 
who are searching after truth, 
whether it be the truth that underlies 


nature or the human forees which 
dominate society. In other words, 
the Cathedral should be a rostrum 


THE ALTAR IS THE CENTRAL FEATURE OF ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL, LOS ANGELES, 
BUILT IN ITALIAN ROMANESQUE STYLE. 
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Is an interesting reminder of the continuity of the Church through the ages. 
“The Cathedral should be a rostrum and a work shop.”’ 


and a work shop in which every 
honest thoughtful man and _ every 
earnest worker may find a genuine 
sympathy in his effort to learn God’s 
will known and done throughout the 
world. 

This may be ealled a dream, but I 
am sure that it is a dream that no 
one will hesitate to eall beautiful. I 


am glad to be able to put my thought 
into this form since I am quite aware 
that other conceptions have been be- 
lieved to dominate those who are 
building such structures throughout 
the United States. I am satisfied, 
however, that any conception that 
would make a Cathedral less than a 
chureh for all people would lack the 
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ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL 


-LOS ANGELES 


THE EPISCOPAL THRONE CONTAINS A BLOCK OF OAK 
Taken from the roof timbers of Winchester Cathedral which are of Norman 


date. 


cordial support of those who are most 


concerned in seeing the Cathedral 
system established. I happen to know, 
for instance, the spirit and the pur- 
pose of the méh who are actuated by 
the desire to place on the great 
heights in New York City, the Cathe- 
dral of St. John the Divine. When 
finished, literally it will be a house 


A panel was cut from historic wood from the same Cathedral. 


of prayer for all men, and a house 
so wondrously constructed as to be 
able to offer hospitality to those who 
have espoused any great cause which 
may call in any age for co-operation 
and support, and so it will prove a 
benefaction to thousands and will 
bring joy and happiness to genera- 
tions yet unborn. I know also the 
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men who have really put their heart’s 
blood into the National Cathedral 
heing erected in Washington at a 
place where it will stand for all time 
to come as a witness to the Gospel 
of Our Lord Jesus Christ. There at 
the very heart of the nation it will 
be constantly preaching the great 
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SAINT PAULS CATHEDRAL 


oe 


truths in the simple language of the 
Prophet,—‘That the Lord requires 
of thee to do justly, to love merey 
and to work humbly in His Pres- 
ence,”’ 

A Cathedral therefore is the figure 
at the heart of a city’s life which not 
only by the graces of its architecture, 
the mystery and the charm of its 
structure, its glorious musie and its 


_ ideals 


noble art, will arrest the attention 
of men’s minds, but which also will 
inspire their hearts to love the things 
that build up society and create a 
civilization that will make the last 
days a forecast of the Heavenly City 
whose builder and maker is God. Of 
all structures fall below the 
of men whose purposes are 
jhigh. No artist is really ever satis- 
ified with the work that from 
ihis hands, but those of us who have 
been interested in the building of 
the Cathedral of the Diocese of Los 
Angeles have sought bring into 
existence a structure which at least 
will be a witness to our belief, that 
the Lord God Omnipotent reigneth 
and that underneath all life is the 
power of a present God who holds 
us in His everlasting arms. 


course, 


passes 


to 


The style is Italian Romanesque, 
the motif being drawn from the 


| twelfth century chureh of San Mic- 


| Christian 


hele Maggiore at Pavia. 

The inspiration for the rose win- 
dow has been taken from an obscure 
Spanish church. 

The plan is the early Christian 
basilica. The choir stalls are in the 
Renaissance style and were made in 
America. 

The beam ceiling is typical of early 
architecture. The decora- 
tion of the apse of Byzantine 
mosaic pattern. The sanctuary floor 


is 


|is of imported Esealette marble. The 


en - - 
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nave floor is of Batchelder tile made 
in Los Angeles. 

The episcopal throne 
block of oak taken from 
timbers of Winchester Cathedral, 
which are of Norman date, while 
the panel containing the episcopal 
seal of the Bishop of Los Angeles 
was cut from one of the beech trunks 
on which the choir walls of the same 
Cathedral were bul? in 1100 by 
Bishop Godfrey de Luey and had 
been buried for 700 years under 
water when the foundations were 
underpinned in 1909. 


contains a 
the roof 
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SAN FRANCISCO BEGINS CATHEDRAL PROGRAM 


(Special Correspondence of Tie CATHEDRAL AGE) 


HE inaugural dinner of a 

campaign to raise $3,600,000 

to complete Grace Cathedral, 
San Francisco, was held at the Fair- 
mont Hotel in that city on Novem- 
ber “th, with Bishop Parsons presid- 
ing. 

It is seventeen since the 
cornerstone was laid, the erypt being 
opened in 1914. The World War 
and the years that followed it have 
prevented hitherto the development 
of the plans for completion of the 
Cathedral, but the impulse to erect 
a great spiritual emblem of the 
city appears to have reached San 
Francisco as it has other great cities 
of the United States. 


years 


Following the great fire of 1906, 
Bishop Nichols, the second Bishop of 
California, perceived the vision of 
this Cathedral rising out of the ashes 
upon a magnificent site on one of the 
commanding hills of the city, and 
Bishop Parsons and the Cathedral 
Chapter now feel that the time is 
ripe when Episcopalians and those 
of other church affiliations may be 
asked to help complete the Cathedral. 
It is felt it will be most appropriate 
that the memory of the beloved and 
statesmanlike Bishop Nichols shall 
be associated with the choir and tran- 
septs of the new building which, if 
the $3,600,000 necessary to complete 
it is raised, ean be built in five years. 


In connection with the raising of 
a Cathedral in San Francisco there 
are two historie facets which should 
induce its people, irrespective of 
creed, to cooperate enthusiastically. 
The first fact is that in 1579, a few 
miles north of the city, the Chaplain 
of Sir Francis Drake’s ship ‘‘The 
Golden Hinde,’’ held a religious serv- 
ice of thanksgiving—the first on this 


continent. It was then, as far as can 
English 


be established, that the 
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tongue was first spoken on this con- 
tinent, and then in prayer. 

The second fact is, that in 1862 
Bishop Kip when rector of old Grace 
Chureh, set up his chair in that 
church and caused it to be known 
during his rectorship as Grace Cathe- 


dral. This was therefore the first 
cathedral chureh in the United 
States. 

At the dinner on November 9th, 


following Bishop Parsons who related 
the history of the undertaking here 
until today, Haley Fiske, who was 
visiting San Francisco, told of the 
efforts which are being made in 
building the Cathedral of St. John 
the Divine in New York. 

Frank Deering, Chairman of the 
Speakers’ Committee, spoke eloquent- 
ly of the spiritual significance of the 
Cathedral to the city and referred 
to the ‘‘age of Cathedral building’’ 
which finds evidence in Washington, 
New York, Baltimore, Philadelphia, 
Spokane and San Francisco. 

Bishop Charles Wesley Burns of 
the Methodist Episcopal Chureh 
spoke enthusiastically of the project, 
promising that the followers of his 
denomination would gladly help to 
their utmost in placing this shrine 
at the western portal of our country. 

It was announced that the Honor- 
able Herbert Hoover had accepted 
the position of Chairman of the 
Endorsement Committee, and Ogden 
Mills that of Chairman of the Cam- 
paign Council. 

The intensive part of the campaign 
will be held during the early part of 
May, and it is hoped by the end of 
June to have reached the goal. 

The designs of the Cathedral by 
Lewis Hobart of San Francisco, the 
architeet, were displayed at the din- 
ner and evoked much interest and 
enthusiasm. Cram & Ferguson of 
Boston are the consulting architects. 
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A NEW CATHEDRAL NOW RISING 


To bear witness to Christ in the Capital of a new nation:—a great spiritual offering. And 
just beyond its shadow, below there in the sunlight, that great garden offering, the 
Boxwood Garden. 
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CLOISTER GARTH AND GARDEN BOOK 


CLOISTER GARTH AND GARDEN BOOK* 


N a recent delightful book called 

‘‘The Wandering Scholars,’’+ de- 

lightful beeause its author has 
the magie to wholly transport you to 
other days, there was more than one 
surprise as we turned the pages. We 
had expected to find ourselves a bit 
weary on an uncongenial dusty high- 
road; profound learning and _ for- 
gotten Latin. Instead, shadowed by- 
paths lead us through pleasant coun- 
try; woods, streams, an April sky 
and bird-song while not far distant 
a quiet valley enfolded an ancient 
monastery and its garden. 

Its garden! We knew at once at 
which door to knock! And when the 
heavy latch was unbolted by a brown- 
cowled friendly Brother, we entered 
a sunlit enclosure of cloistered peace. 
“Hortulus: The Little Garden.’’ 
Hum of bees and sun-warmed fra- 


grance: roses, lilies, sweet-scented 
herbs. We would go no further. 


Why should we? <A bench to rest 
upon: a book to read: gentle air to 
breathe: the refreshment that we 
sought: ‘‘the leaves of healing.’’ 

What if you, in your turn, some 
day, some hour that was your very 
own, sought refreshment, ‘‘leaves of 
healing,’’ on a_ hillside,—not our 
Wandering Scholars’ valley, — but 
wooded hillside with a Cathedral on 
its height? A new Cathedral now 
rising, in the capital of a new na- 
tion: to bear witness to Christ,—a 
great spiritual offering. And just 
beyond its shadow, below there in the 
sunlight, that great garden offering, 
the Boxwood Garden. 

But although the hour is yours 
and there is so much to stir the mind, 
fill the heart and deepen the rev- 


erence; and time,—that perpetual 


Garden 
1927, by 


Bulletin of the 
September, 


Reprinted from The 
Club of America, issue of 
permission of the editors. 

+The Wandering Scholars,’ by 
dell; Houghton Mifflin & Co, 1927. 


Helen Wad- 
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pulsing of a wrist-watch,—is for once 
happily forgotten, some few moments 
as well as some scrap of your garden- 
lover’s affections must be saved for 
a surprise—if you want a surprise— 
that awaits you round the corner! 

You hesitate. And no wonder. An 
unfamiliar doorway. Behind you lies 
enchantment: the garden: fragrance 
and memories. And as in a dream, 
you vaguely question why so much 
should be relinquished to enter end- 
less corridors and rooms of a great 
library which the Guide Book some- 
what forbiddingly describes as one 
of the largest theological libraries in 
America. Three hundred thousand 
volumes. You love a book. Of course. 
But you can’t love three hundred 
thousand volumes! 

But the surprise! Forget the Latin 
and the learning, as we did; but not 
the promise of a surprise. 

[It is there waiting for you, or 
will be waiting for you to claim it, 
in your affections, as your very own 
just as soon as the Library of Wash- 
ington Cathedral is wholly com- 
pleted. A Garden Alcove: a little 
friendly corner in the great building 
set apart for a collection of garden 
books: mellow old volumes as well 
as modern ones, old manuscripts, 
herbals, prints and photographs gath- 
ered together from many sources 
through the years. Can you not 
imagine the refreshment of a quiet 
hour in this little panelled alcove: 
mullioned windows looking across 
cloister garth and garden in the late 
afternoon sunlight? Think of pos- 
sessing a Parkinson ‘‘ Paradisus’’! Is 
it wrong to long for such an Earthly 


se 


Paradise? Or William Lawson’s 
‘‘Country Housewife’s Garden’’? 
The old monasteries and cathedrals 
preserved all the priceless manu- 


scripts and earliest garden volumes. 
Why, then, should it be surprising to 
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A SUNLIT ENCLOSURE OF CLOISTERED PEACE 
View through a postern gate in the wall of the Bishop’s Garden showing the Great Pine, with 
the Boxwood Garden in the distance. 
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find them here? Kept safely for all 
time. Do we not indeed owe to those 
ancient monasteries in their fertile 
vallevs the very existence of agricul- 
ture itself. ‘‘ With the came 
the Plough.’’ So a foundation, like 
this Cathedral, with a growing eol- 
lection of the best in garden litera- 
ture as well as a growing Garden 
Guild all its own: men, women and 
children, numbering now more than 
a thousand, is only a happy fulfill- 
ment of those earliest gardeners’ 
dreams. There stands that tall brown- 
cowled figure, Walafrid Strabo: the 
friendly Brother by the open door. 
Yesterday, or was it in Charle- 
magne’s time? No need to remember 
exact dates any more than to be 
hurriedly conscious of the hour. But 
the spirit of this man, monk, scholar, 
gardener :—well, just a word: 
‘*His Gloss on Holy Writ, 
a kind of biblical eneyclopedia, was 
one of the few mediaeval books which 
the thought it worth 


Cross 


Renaissance 


COLLEGE OF PREACHERS PROVIDED BY GENEROUS GIFT 


while to print: it went into fresh 
editions, even in the seventeenth cen- 
tury. But the work that keeps his 
memory green is not the Glossa 
Ordinaria, but the garden that he 
made in the wilderness of academic 


verse, his plot of ground .. . of 
sage and rue and_ southernwood, 
poppy and pennyroyal lilies 
and roses. History has been 


very tender to the stooping figure 
with the watering pot, and in one 
poem that figure straightens itself 
with an undreamt of dignity. " 

Wouldn’t it 
little volume: ‘‘ Hortulus: 
Garden’’ as the very first 
these library shelves while that slen- 
der leaflet, the original ‘‘Bulletin’’ 
of the Garden Club of America would 
find a permanent home, not too far 
away. The span of a thousand years? 
What matter, in a gardener’s little 
world of contentment. 


be fun to place his 
The Little 


book on 
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COLLEGE OF PREACHERS PROVIDED 
BY GENEROUS GIFT* 


HE College of Preachers of 
Washington Cathedral has 
been given a $250,000 build- 
ing and an annual income of $50,000 


by a layman who desires that his 
name be withheld, it was anounced 
yesterday by Right Rev. James E. 


Kreeman, Bishop of Washington, at 
the close of a three-day conference of 
clergymen regarding future plans for 
the college. 

The College of Preachers, one of 
the associated institutions of the 
Cathedral, the great Gothie edifice 
heing erected to symbolize and stimu- 
late the religious life of the country, 
was established three years ago un- 
der the direction of Bishop Philip M. 
Rhinelander as warden. To establish 
published in The 


Oct. 15, 1927.) 


from an article 
Washington, D. C., 


* (Extracts 
Evening Star, 
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the college in a permanent home and 
greatly expand its activities is one of 
the objectives of the recently an- 
nounced campaign to raise ultimately 
$30,000,000 for the completion of the 
Washington Cathedral projeet. The 
immediate objective of the campaign 
is the raisine of $6,800,000. 


LocareD NEAR CATHEDRAL 


The new building will be located 
just north of the Cathedral itself and 
connected with the Cathedral Library, 
a unit of which has already been 
erected. Plans being prepared by 
Frohman, Robb & Little, the Cathe- 
dral architeets, are for a structure of 
collegiate Gothie design to harmonize 
with the Cathedral. 

Among those whose advice was 
sought in connection with the confer- 
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ence were Right Rev. Philip M. Rhine- 
lander, warden and chaplain of the 
college; Right Rev. Thomas Camp- 
bell Darst, Bishop of East Carolina; 
Right Rev. James DeWolf Perry, 
Bishop of Rhode Island; Right Rev. 
Samuel B. Booth, Bishop Coadjutor 
of Vermont; Right Rev. Henry St. 
George Tucker, Bishop of Virginia; 
Right Rev. Irving Peake Johnson, 
Bishop of Colorado and editor of the 
Witness; Very Rev. Hughell E. W. 
Fosbroke, dean of the General Theo- 
logical Seminary, New York; Rev. G. 
A. Johnson Ross of Union Theologi- 
eal Seminary, New York; Rev. A. J. 
Gayner Banks, mission preacher of 
Washington Cathedral; Rev. James A. 
Mitchell of Baltimore, Rev. Frederic 
S. Fleming of Providenee, Rev. Leon- 
ard Hodgson of the General Theo- 
logical Seminary, New York; Rev. 
Albert Lueas and Rev. F. B. Halsey 
of Philadelphia, Rev. David T. Eaton 
of Painesville, Ohio; Rev. Noble C. 
Powell of the University of Virginia, 
Rev. Alexander Zabriskie of Virginia 
Theological Seminary, Alexandria, 
and Rey. George L. Richardson of 
Burlington, Vt. 
COLLEGE AIMS EXPLAINED 

Explaining the purpose of the Col- 
lege of Preachers, Bishop Freeman 
stated that it was not designed to 
compete in any way with theological 
schools or seminaries, but as a_ post- 
graduate school for men already or- 
dained in the ministry. The late 
Bishop Satterlee, one of the founders 
of Washington Cathedral, had such a 
college in mind. The institution will 
be the first of its kind on this con- 
tinent. 

‘* Evangelism,” said Bishop Free- 
man, ‘‘has always been one of the 
chief functions of a cathedral. The 
establishment of the College of 
Preachers on a basis of far-reaching 
service promises not only to add 
greatly to the development of the art 
of preaching, but to enable the church 
to fulfill much more effectively than 


in the past its duty of carrying the 
Gospel message beyond the confines 
of parishes and congregations to the 


millions of people in this country 
who now stand outside any form of 
organized Christianity. The College 
of Preachers should give the church 
in years to come a most important 
instrument for the discharge of its 
evangelistic duty. 

“The Archbishop of Canterbury 
and the Bishop of London, with 
whom I had opportunity to discuss 
such a college last summer, expressed 
profound interest, and said the time 
had.come when such an institution 
might prove of incalculable value.’’ 


TerMs OF GIFT OUTLINED 


The terms of the generous gift set 
forth, Bishop Freeman said, the aims 
of the College of Preachers as fol- 
lows: ‘‘The supreme end and pur- 
pose of the Christian religion is the 
enfranchisement and enrichment of 
the human soul. To interpret to men 
the mind of the Master; to give 
them an understanding of the deep 
and satisfying values of life; to teach 
them to rightly employ the means 
necessary to salvation is the high and 
holy privilege of the Christian min- 
istry. To this end the college is 
founded in the sure confidence that 
the bulwark and sustaining strength 
of the Nation is in an abiding and 
unchanging practice of the Christian 
religion. 

‘*The college is designed to give to 
its students a comprehensive and 
broadly Catholie vision of the history 
and unity of the Christian Church 
since its inception. It will lay un- 
failing emphasis on those central and 
eternal teachings of the Master which 
secure to the Christian ministry its 
power and usefulness—through its 
sacramental office in the priesthood; 
through its edifying and inspirational 
office in the prophethood, and 
through its comforting and consoling 
office in the pastorhood.’’ 
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Present Work of the College of 
Preachers 

The generous layman, whose recent 
gift for the building and endowment 
of the College of Preachers is re- 
corded above, has in addition made 
ample provision for such present ac- 
tivities as may be found practicable. 
His that the College shall 
immediately get to work, even before 
it has its home. With the fund thus 
supplied, four small apartments have 
been leased in a new apartment house 
on Wisconsin Avenue opposite Saint 
Alban’s Church. In this way ae- 
commodations for fourteen men have 
been provided. There are seven bed- 
rooms, each with two beds, and one 
room furnished as a commonroom 
for general use. Furniture has been 
given or loaned by friends of the 
Cathedral. All the rooms are attrae- 
tive and comfortable. Arrangements 
have been made with Saint Alban’s 
School, only a short distance off, for 
meals to be provided for the men 
during their residence. 

It is planned to hold throughout 
the winter a small group 
conferences, led by one or two dis- 
tinguished men, lasting for five or 
six days, each conference dealing 
with one topic or subject of special 
importance to preachers. 

One such conference was held in 
the second week in November, with 
the purpose of helping men in their 


desire Is 


series of 


Advent preaching. The leader was 
the Very Reverend H. E. W. Fos- 
broke, D.D., Dean of the General 


The members of the most recent conference 


were: Reverend R. A. D. Beaty, Grace Church, 
City Island, N. Y.; Reverend H. R. Bennett, 
Christ Church, Williamsport, Pa.; Reverend 
Julian M. Bishop, 120 Bank St., Burlington, Vt.; 
Reverend TT. M. Brown, Lynchburg, Va.; Rev 
erend Geo. F, Cameron, Ayden, North Carolina; 
Reverend Mortimer Glover, Holy Cross Church, 


Sanford, 
Stephens, 


Fla. ; 
Washington, D. C.; 


Reverend G. LL. Grambs, St. 
Reverend A. A. 





McCallum, St. Paul’s Washington, D. C.; Rev- 
erend Victor W. Mori, Madison, New Jersey; 
Reverend Arthur O, Phinney, Trinity Church, 
Boston, Mass.; Reverend E. L. Sanford, 2d., 
Trinity Church, Moorestown, N. J.; Reverend 
W. F. A. Stride, Christ Church, Hamilton, Mass.; 


Reverend Ronalds Taylor, 8S. T. D., College 
Park, Md.; Reverend Thom Williamson, 50 School 
Street, Pawtucket, R. I., and Reverend Robert 
S. Whitehead, St. Laurel, Del. 


Philip's Church, 
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Theological 


Seminary, assisted by 
Bishop Rhinelander. Fifteen men 
attended, coming from eleven differ- 
ent states.* It was a marked success, 
the smallness of the number making 
it possible to create a very intimate 
and fruitful atmosphere both of 
devotion and thought. Dean _ Fos- 
broke’s instructions were extraor- 
dinarily stimulating and suggestive. 


Other similar group conferences, 
planned for the immediate future, 
are as follows: 

January 2nd to Sth, 1928: <A eon 
ference of Lenten preachers at noon 
day services, led by the Right Rev 
erend James E. Freeman, Bishop of 


Washington, assisted by the Right Rev- 
erend G. G. Bennett, Bishop of Duluth. 
13th to 15th, a week-end 
for laymen, with a_ special 
view to evangelistic service, led by the 
Right Reverend T. C. Darst, Bishop of 
East Carolina and Chairman of the 
National Commission on Evangelism. 

January 16th to 21st, a conference 
aimed to help men in Lenten preaching 
and in the moral and spiritual guid 
ance of their people, led by the Right 
Reverend A, ©. A. Hall, Bishop of 
Vermont, assisted by the Reverend G. 
L. Richardson. 


January 
conference 


January 23rd to 29th and February 


Ist to Sth, two conferences for train 
ing in mission preaching, led by the 
Right Reverend Irving P. Johnson, 


Bishop of Colorado, assisted by the 
Reverend Floyd Tompkins of Philadel 
phia and the Reverend Father Hugh 
son of the Order of the Holy Cross. 
These small conferences will not 
take the place of the larger one 
which has been held in June for the 
last three years. This summer con- 
ference will come again this year, 
beginning on Monday June 11th and 
lasting until the following Saturday. 
The friends of the College, and all 
those interested in the Cathedral, are 
asked to keep these plans in mind 
and in their prayers. We have an 
increasing confidence that the College 
of Preachers has a very useful serv- 
ice to render to the Church. The 
response to it on the part of the 
clergy is certainly most encouraging. 


Pritie M. RaHtNELANDER. 
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CATHEDRALS COMMISSION PRESENTS REPORT* 


ITHIN the 326 pages be- 

tween the plain blue covers 

of the Report of the Cathe- 
drals Commission there is presented 
to the National Assembly of the 
Chureh of England and to Christians 
throughout the world, an authorita- 
tive study of the problems and op- 
portunities confronting the thirty- 
nine eathedrals and collegiate 
churches in England. Seven Sub- 
Commissions were appointed to visit 
as many groups of Cathedrals—the 
visits being made in 1925 and 1926, 
and the average time required for 
each inquiry, exclusive of traveling, 
being two days. 

No less than twelve meetings of 
the full Commission were held, five 
of them in each case on two sueces- 
sive days. 

As indicating the general aim and 
the spirit in which the Commission 
undertook its enquiry, it may be well 
to quote the following statement 
which was ecireulated to all the Sub- 
Commissions : 

‘The first and supreme aim of a 
cathedral is, by its own beauty and 
by the religious services held within 
it, to give continuous witness to the 
things unseen and eternal and to 
offer continuous and reverent. worship 
to Almighty God. To this supreme 
object all others must be subsidiary. 


(Through the courtesy of Arthur Sheppard, 


M. V. O. Secretary of the Cathedrals Commis- 
sion, the editor of THz CATHEDRAL AGE has re- 
ceived a copy of the report of the Commission 
which was presented to the National Assembly 
£ the Church of England a few weeks ago on 
motion of the Archbishop of York. This docu- 
ment, hailed as ‘‘an inspiring report’? by Canon 
Fr, W. Dwelly of Liverpool Cathedral, will be the 
subject of an interpretative article in a forth- 
oming issue of THE CATHEDRAL AGE. It will be 
recalled that Mr. Sheppard outlined the program 
of the Cathedrals Commission in Mid-summer 
Issue, 1927. The report is available at five 
shillings through the Church House, Westmins- 
ter, S. W. 1 or the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge, 9, Northumberland Ave- 
nue, W. C. 2, London.) 


‘(Extracts from the Church of 
paper, November 18, 1927.) 


England News- 


‘*A cathedral, as the place of the 
bishop’s seat, is the mother church 
of the diocese. To it, as the centre 
of their diocesan life, the clergy and 
the people will be encouraged to 
come; within it they will be made 
welcome; from it will go out into 
the diocese many activities helpful 
to the religious life of the people. 


‘*The spirit and work of a cathe- 
dral are maintained by the corporate 
religious life of the deans and 
canons, and of the other officers and 
servants of the cathedral. 


‘*The cathedral is a 
school of religious art 
craftsmanship, and musie 
ligious learning. 


home and 
architecture, 
and of re- 


‘The desire of the Commission is 
not to undertake any sort of inquisi- 
tion or to impose any preconceived 
opinions of its own but to conduct, in 
the spirit of disinterested sympathy, 
an enquiry which may help the cathe- 
drals to fulfill their great functions 
in the life of the Chureh and Nation, 
especially at the present time. 


‘*The Commission desires to work 
in the closest co-operation with the 
authorities of the cathedrals. It hopes 
that by its experience, gained through 
a study of the life and history of the 
various types of cathedrals, to assist 
the cathedral authorities to distin- 
guish in their statutes, constitution 
and working, what may be merely 
archaic and ecumbrous from what is 
of permanent value. The Commission 
will always have a sympathetic care 
for the special characteristics of each 
cathedral due to its own history, tra- 
ditions and cireumstances.’’ 

When the report of the Cathedrals 
Commission was presented to the 
Chureh Assembly, the Archbishop of 
York, as chairman, moved that it be 
received.} 

‘‘The cathedrals, he said, were com- 
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the 
Chureh and of the people. He doubt- 
ed whether at any time in recent cen- 
turies had there been a more marked 


ing to their own in the life of 


spirit of eagerness and of high ideals 
among the authorities of the cathe- 
drals, or a more steady and willing 
response on the part of the people to 
the great opportunities which the 
cathedrals present. There was an in- 


creasing number of people in these 


days of difficulty and perplexity, 
people who found their own alle 
giance to the Church somewhat per- 
plexed and difficult, who still found in the 


cathedrals «a most weleome link between 
themselves and all that they most deeply 
believed. Certainly in these latter times 
we had had remarkable instances of the 


ideal, We could 
the examples of Truro and, in 
There, out of 
the very life and heart of a great city, had 
what a cathe 
architect, the 


power of the cathedrals’ 
not forget 


our own time, of Liverpool. 


arisen the splendid vision of 
dral ought to be, and the 
bishop, and the provisional chapter had 
shown how to bring a new spirit into the 
old forms of architecture and of worship. 
Here his Grace mentioned the examples of 
Chester, which had made a remark 
able centre of popular devotion; and Can 
terbury, where the dean |Dr. Bell] had 
brought his own qualities of combined 
wisdom and youth into the spirit of his 
great cathedral. Remarkable proof, too, of 
the hold which his cathedral had upon the 
affection of Yorkshire people had 


been 


been 


shown at the recent 1,300th anniversary 
celebrations, 
‘*The Archbishop went on to refer to 


the report and the manner in which it had 
been drawn up. They felt, he said, that 
they (the commissioners) were called upon 
to undertake a fresh inquiry into the whole 
subject of the cathedrals, and of the ways 
in which they could best fulfill their great 
trust in the life of the Church and of the 
people. His Grace reminded the Assembly 
that the reports of the sub-commissions 
were not the reports of the whole com- 
mission; they carried merely the authority 
and the responsibility of the sub-commis 
sions who composed them. 


‘*The Archbishop repeated the passage in 
the report as to the ideal of a cathedral: 
‘The first and supreme aim of a cathedral 
is, by its own beauty and by the religious 
services held within it, to give continuous 
witness to the things unseen and eternal, 
and to offer continuous and reverent wor- 
ship to Almighty God. To this supreme 


object all others must be subsidiary.’ 
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‘*Referring to the ‘modern’ cathedrals 
(parish churches which had been named as 
cathedral churches by Acts of Parliament 
which had constituted new Sees), his Grace 
said such ‘modern’ cathedrals were often 
unencumbered by old statutes and were 
open for a great variety of experiment. 
Many of them had been, and were, making 
such experiments—professedly provisional 
hut while it was most desirable that room 
should be left for experiment, it was also 
desirable that there should be some measure 
of unity, though not of uniformity, in 
their constitution and working. How far 
was it desirable to continue the system of 
making Some 


might 


parish churches cathedrals? 
thing it a good and permanent ar 
rangement, Others might think that it 
could, at the best, be only temporary and 
ought to be changed as 
that 


soon as 
never would the 
building a new cathedral be 
left out of sight. Ile hoped that 
where the shining examples of Truro and 
Liverpool would be kept in view. 


possible. 
Certainly he 
possibility of 


every 


‘*The Archbishop described in some de 
tail the main recommendations of the re 
port. One of the most important—and one 


to which his Grace directed particular at 
tention that relating to the forma 
tion of a permanent cathedrals commission. 


was 


‘*The supreme need, however, was greatly 


increased financial resources for the cathe 


drals; funds that might have been sufficient 
in the past were no longer adequate for 


the maintenance of fabric and services. It 


was natural to look for some help from 
the Eeclesiastical Commissioners. ‘I think,’ 
said the Archbishop, ‘we carry the As 


sembly with us when we say that we have 
had no wish to drag the old cathedrals 


from their roots, which go far and deep 


into the history and traditions of the 
English Chureh and _ people. We would 


ruther guard those ancient roots, improve 
the soil, cut off dead wood and enable the 
old roots to bring forth new leaves and 
fruits.’ 

‘*The Archbishop of Canterbury, in clos 
ing, said that what they wanted to recog 
nize was the place of our cathedrals in 
maintaining the coherence of the fabrie of 
the Christian faith. There was a reference 
in the report to the putting out of an ap- 
peal on behalf of the fabrie of the cathe 
drals. It had been pressed upon himself 
und the Arehbishop of York that the time 
had come, or was coming, when an appeal 
for the fabries of the cathedrals should be 
placed before not only the English people 
at home but our fellow-Christians through- 
out the world. They would have to con- 
sider the matter very carefully and see if 
before very long such an appeal could be 
launched. 

‘‘The report was received.’’ 
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Carillon Music and Singing Towers of the 
Old World and The New by William 
Gorham Rice. New York, Dodd, Mead 


and Company. 397 pages. $3.00. 


edition of a valuable 
at this time when, in the 
United States and Canada alone, sixteen 
examples of this majestic and inspiring 
musical instrument recently have been 
placed in lofty towers. Other carillons for 


This new book is 


very welcome 


America have been definitely proposed, 
many of them as memorials for heroie 
service in the World War, and Mr. Rice’s 


book, therefore, brings authentic informa 
tion on this subject at a most opportune 
moment. 

In Washington the book is of special 


interest because of its joint dedication to 


the former Ambassador of the Belgians to 


this post, Baron E. De Cartier De Mar 
chienne and the former Minister of the 
Netherlands to the United States, Jonk 
heer Dr. C. D. De Graeff. 

Almost equalling the text in value are 
the seventy-nine illustrations with which 
the book is adorned. Among these pictures 
are those of notable singing towers and 
earillons already existent in this country, 
including the Holder Carillon Tower, 
Prineeton; The Memorial Singing Tower, 


Andover; The Park Avenue Carillon Tower, 
New York; and the Jefferson Avenue Caril 
lon Tower in Detroit. Nor should be for 
gotten the Grace Church Carillon Tower in 
Plainfield, New Jersey, or its neighboring 
Carillon Tower of Saint Peter’s Church, 
Morristown, in the same state. The soft 
music from these American e¢arillons and 
singing towers is but a harbinger of more 


to come which will hover ‘‘over street and 
city wall’? in many great cities on this 
continent. 

Mr. Rice has confined most of his ex- 
plorations for the material he so attrae- 
tively presents in his book to the Low 
Countries where carillons and singing 


towers are the rule rather than the excep- 
tion. ‘‘*Civie music of rare beauty’? the 
author ealls it and it is a good description 
of a land where this music has long been 
heard. ‘‘Vermeer and Rembrandt, Van 
Dyck and Rubens,’’ he reminds us, ‘‘lis 
tened to it they painted the life of 
their time, and still in our day the bene- 
diction of this music continues for travel- 
lers and for all people in the Low Coun- 


” 


as 


tries. 
In a paragraph or two he presents 

unforgetable picture when he writes: 
‘<Tt is heard from St. Catherine’s Tower 


an 


at Brielle, on the island of Voorne, where 
first ‘The Beggars of the Sea’ rose up 


(é 


) 


‘ 





against the power of Spain, and it sounds 
from that fifteenth century New Church at 
Delft, where William of Orange, victorious 
but forever From St. 
Stephen’s Tower at Nymegen, rising above 
wide waters, it marks the hours for the 
passing boatmen, and from St. Lawrence’s 
Tower at Rotterdam it gives a welcome to 
sailors coming home from distant seas. 


assassinated, rests. 


‘Hundreds of students hear its eall at 
the University of Louvain, and it unites 
with the worship of thousands in the 
Cathedral at Antwerp. At Ypres long it 
sounded over the Cloth Hall of the mer 
chants; at Amsterdam still it floats over 
the palace of the Queen. For centuries 
watchmen high up in Groningen’s tower 
in the north and in Mechlin’s tower in 
the south, followed with faint-sounding 
trumpet strains the notes of the bells at 


each half hour of the night; and even now 


the market-men at the weigh-house of 
Alkmaar, and the market-women in their 
Zealand costumes at Middelburg wait for 
the signal of this music to begin their 
selling at midday. From the belfry at 
Ghent still sounds the concord of bells as 
it did when the Treaty of 1814 first was 
proclaimed, and from the belfry at Bruges 
fall the notes, ‘low at times and loud at 
times,’ which were the inspiration of 


Longfellow when he first journeyed through 
Flanders. ’’ 

Mr. Rice gives a 
scription of the 


splendid technical de- 
Carillon and points out 
that the essential difference between a 
earillon and a chime of bells is that the 
carillon is essentially chromatic in its in 
tervals, while the chime is essentially dia- 
tonic. 


For those particularly interested in the 
subject who travel abroad Mr. Rice has 
printed in his volume an excellent list of 


the finest carillons to be heard at the pres- 
ent time. The most ancient of those in his 
list is that of Arnhem in the Netherlands 
which has been charming all those within 
ear shot of its sweet tones since 1652. 

In his final chapters the author describes 
what he graphically calls: ‘‘The phenomenal 
development of the carillon movement in 
America.’’ He gives high praise to the 
Park Avenue Carillon Tower in New York 
city and says ‘‘that in many of its fea- 
tures the New York earillon is inecom- 
parable. The beauty of its bells cannot 
adequately be described. They must be 
heard to realize their majesty, their mel- 
lowness, their brillianey.’’ 

The notes at the 
give valuable data on 
of earillons and singing towers. 


) 


back of the volume 
the general subject 
They will 
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be found of utmost interest, in common 
with the rest of the book, by those seri- 
ously concerned with this fascinating sub- 
ject. K. E. P. 


Autobiography of A 
Howland. 


Cathedral, by Louis 

Illustrations from drawings 
by Joseph Pennell. The Century Com- 
pany, New York. 184 pages. $1.50. 

This remarkable little book is made the 
vehicle for much wisdom, literary treasure 
of expression and the preaching of lay 
sermons concerning everyday problems 
which confront the men and women of our 
time. The autobiographical form in which 
it is cast allows for more freedom of ex- 
pression then would have been possible in 
the straight away story of a Cathedral yet 
it has been given Mr. Howland the 
scope for a vivid picture of the Cathedral 
function in modern religious life. 

It answers with power and directness the 
question ‘‘Why a Cathedral?’’ There is 
a wise suggestion also in the author’s re- 
mark that ‘fa Cathedral should ‘take root’ 
backward, and ‘bear fruit’ in the present 
and for the distant future.’’ 


also 


The Cathedral in Mr. Howland’s story 
says: ‘Cathedrals view, and always have 
viewed human life, with charity, pity, 
kindly sympathy, and, I think I may say, 


with a wondering admiration that it is, 
on the whole, so brave and true and fine. 
I know that I love my peopie, and this 
must be even more true of those great 
eathedrals which for hundreds of years 
have been in such close and intimate con- 
tact with the general life, and have shared 
the joys and sorrows, the triumphs and de 
feats of count!ess generations of men and 
women-——and little children—on whom life 
often bore with terrible and = crushing 
severity. ’? 

The book is greatly enriched by the 
frontispiece of a Cathedral choir and dee 


orations done by Joseph Pennell in his in- 


imitable style. 

Mr. Howland, the author, is the editor 
of the Indianapolis News and was an active 
worker in the building of the Indianapolis 
Cathedral. It was through his interest in 
this undertaking that he evolved the idea 
of ‘*The Autobiography of a Cathedral.’’ 


A recent book of his, ‘‘The Mind of 
Jesus,’ received much favorable com- 
ment from critics. Mr. Howland in his 
writings for the News develops a satisfy- 
ing philosophy of life and he has many 


thousands of constant readers of his weekly 
column published in that journal entitled 


‘Case and Comment.’’ 

The Boy Knight of Reims, by Eloise 
Lownsbery. Boston, Houghton Mifflin 
Company. 332 pages. $2.50. 


yesterday are vividly 


Cathedral days of 
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this book, written 


recalled in 
for young people but with grace and charm 


manifestly 


and historical 


value to attract older eyes, 

as well. 
The story centers around the sunshine 
and shadows of Reims Cathedral in the 


days when the Maid of Orleans was fight- 
ing her brave battle for her beloved 
France. 

War and the rumors of war seemed far 
from Jean d’Orbais, the hero of the story 


’ 


scion of a long line of Cathedral erafts 
men, in his peaceful home near the great 
Cathedral which filled his life with the 


glory of pageantry; religious ideals and 
desire to achieve. But his path and that 
of Jeanne d’Are were destined to cross for 
a brief moment on her way to martyrdom 
and sainthood. The inherent talent for 
sculpture in the lad cannot be denied by 
apprenticeship to the Cathedral = gold- 


smith and he modeled the life size statue 
of the ‘*‘Wonderful Maid’’ which stood in 
front of Reims Cathedral when she came 


the consecration of 
Majesty, Charles the 


in person to attend 
the Dauphin as His 
Seventh of France. 


Cathedral builders of today might well 


scan the lesson in the ‘‘Seeret of Reims 

Cathedral’’ revealed to Jean d’Orbais, the 

night he kept vigil at its altar prepara- 

tory to his knighthood. It was a_ poetic 

vision and it ran thus: 

‘“Men learn of God through beauty. We 
Builders who 


Hold Beauty in our fingers have the key. 
We could create it only as we loved enough. 
We chose God as our partner: He chose us. 


So was this Cathedral builded stone on 
stone, 
Each carved with the beauty of a soul and 


God. 


‘War may come, or raging fires, my son, 


But yet these towers and walls will ever 
stand; 

For they are built unto Eternity, 

And even if crushed down would rise 
again 

For eager hands and hearts would catch 
the vision then, 


And build them into Beauty which is God.’’ 


Through the Jean the reader 
may see the bustling town of Reims in the 
l4th century, with its crafts and guilds all 
bound to and working for the Cathedral. 

Miss Lownsbery has recreated history for 
us in her well illustrated volume. It is a 
book which will stimulate the poetic 
imagination, the hhistorie sense and the love 
of the beautiful in the mind of any child. 


eyes of 
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Sixteen hundred years ago the Cathedral 
in the Bavarian city of Passau, Germany, 
was consecrated and in November a legal 
holiday was declared by the officials in 
order that the townspeople might fittingly 
celebrate this historic anniversary. 

The wonderful collection of art and other 
treasures of the Cathedral were placed on 
exhibition during the month. Thousands 
of pilgrims visited Passau in order to par- 
ticipate in the celebration. One of the 
world’s largest pipe organs has been in 
stalled in Passau Cathedral. It has 16,000 
pipes and 208 stops. The Cathedral music 
attracts tourists from miles around the city 
on Sundays. 

The Reverend Moses R. Lovell, pastor of 
the Mount Pleasant Congregational Church 
of Washington, D. C., and 100 members of 
his congregation recently made a pilgrimage 
to Washington Cathedral where they were 
cordially weleomed by Canon Anson Phelps 
Stokes, representing the Cathedral officials. 
Before conducting the group through the 
new Norman chapels of the Resurrection 
and St. Joseph of Arimathea, Canon Stokes 
conducted a brief service for the pilgrims 
in Bethlehem Chapel and gave what the 
Reverend Mr. Lovell afterward termed in 
a letter of appreciation to Bishop Freeman 
‘fa very delightful talk on Cathedrals old 
and new.’’ He wrote in part: ‘‘ For eight 
consecutive weeks we are attempting to be- 


come acquainted with some of the social 
and religious centers of Washington. I 
am so much at one with you in your at 


tempt to build a Cathedral in this city and 
am so much an admirer of Cathedrals in 
general that I thought to take the members 
of my parish to Mount Saint Alban first.’’ 


% a 


The generosity of Americans in the repairs 
now in progress on Lincoln Cathedral, was ac- 
claimed in a recent issue of the Church of 
England Newspaper when it was pointed out 
that Mr. Bennis of Boston, Mass., had re- 
paired the transepts as a memorial to his 
mother at a of nearly $40,000. Mr. 
Bennis has also promised to finish the 
central tower of the Cathedral at a cost 
not to exceed $50,000. More than a hun 
dred thousand dollars has been contributed 
by Americans to the repairs fund of Lin- 
coln Cathedral, one of the religious land- 
marks of Europe. 


cost 


Under the auspices of the Washington 
Cathedral Committee of the National Cathe- 
dral Association, a reception was held on 
Monday afternoon, December 19th, at the 
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Washington Club in honor of the Right 
Reverend Frederic L. Deane, D. D., Lord 
Bishop of Aberdeen and Orkney, and the 
Reverend H. Erskine Hill, M. A., Provost 
of St. Andrew’s Cathedral in Aberdeen. 
The Lord Bishop outlined the plan of re- 
constructing St. Andrew’s Cathedral as a 
memorial of the consecration of the Right 
Reverent Samuel Seabury, the First Ameri- 
can Bishop. 


GARDEN VISITS AND A LUNCHEON, IN HoNoR 
OF THE COUNCIL OF PRESIDENTS OF THE 
GARDEN CLUB OF AMERICA 


The Council of Presidents of the Garden 
Club of America was held in Washington 
on December 6th at the Carleton Hotel. 
Presidents of the seventy-eight member 
clubs throughout the country, as well as 
Delegates and Members-at-large attended 
an interesting all-day session. On the fol- 
lowing morning fifty officers and members 
accepted the invitation of the Garden Com- 
mittee of All Hallows Guild to visit the 
Cathedral hillside. In spite of the lateness 
of the season and a severe icestorm a few 
days previous, the weather was mild enough 
so that the beauty of the Boxwood Garden 
could be fully enjoyed. Of especial in- 
terest were the recent gifts of several of 


the clubs: The Great Yew, the gift of 
the Garden Club of Cleveland, and those 
beautiful box specimens in the Perennial 


Border from the North Shore Garden Club, 
the Millbrook Garden Club and The Day- 
ton Garden Club. With Bishop Freeman 
and Dean Bratenahl as guides, a visit to 
the Cathedral followed. 


At one o’clock a delightful luncheon in 
honor of this Couneil of Presidents was 
given by Mrs. John H. Gibbons, Viee- 
President of All Hallows Guild, at her 
residence on N Street. Among those who 
visited the Cathedral hillside and attended 
the luncheon were: Mrs. John A. Stewart, 


Jr., President of the Garden Club of 
America; Mrs. William Rand, Treasurer; 
Mrs. William <A. Loekwood and Mrs. 
Jonathan Bulkley, Vice-Presidents; Mrs. 
Harold Irving Pratt, Mrs. Henry R. Rea, 
Mrs. Luke V. Lockwood, Mrs. John Sher- 
win, Mrs. Clement 8S. Houghton, Mrs. 
Hamilton King, Mrs. Theodore A. MeGraw, 
Jr., Mrs. Howard Karsner, Mrs. L. H. 
Lapham, Mrs. Walter R. Hine, Mrs. 
Henrietta Marquis Pope, Mrs. Roy A. 
Hunt, Mrs. Robert H. Fife, Mrs. George 
P, MeLean, Mrs. George B. MeClellan, 
Mrs. T. H. Donnelly, Mrs. Alexander H. 
Ladd, Mrs. Frank L. Norton, Mrs. John 
H. Fetherston, Mrs. J. R. Thomas, Mrs. 
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W. H. R. Hilliard, Mrs. Philip L. Spalding, 
Mrs. Roger 8S. Warner, Mrs. Daniel Knowl 
ton, Mrs. L. B. Sanderson, Mrs. D. E. 
Pomeroy, Mrs. Howard Chapman, Mrs. 
William Hyde Wheeler, Mrs. George Whar 
ton Pepper, Mrs. De Ver Warner, Miss 
J. R. Frame, Mrs. C. H. Holmes, Mrs. 
John D. Schoonmaker, Mrs. Fitzhugh Elder, 
Mrs. Eugene A. Sichel, Mrs. Parker W. 
Page, Miss Sarah W. Hendrie, Mrs. Otho 
E. Lane, Mrs. Frank B. Noyes, Mrs. 
Nellie B. Allen, Mrs. Harold N. Marsh 
and Mrs. G. C. F. Bratenahl. 

Immediately following the luncheon a 
visit was made to the Winter Garden of 
Mrs. Frank B. Noyes. 


IN APPRECIATION OF THE GIFT OF THE 
GARDEN CLUB OF CLEVELAND 


On October 25th, Mrs. G. C. F. Bratenahl, 
as Chairman of the Garden Committee of 
All Hallows Guild, personally carried a 
message of deep gratitude to the Garden 
Club of Cleveland for their recent garden 
offering, the great Yew; their gift in honor 
of the Garden Club of America. At this 
meeting held in Cleveland at the residence 
of Mrs. Francis Fleury Prentiss, Mrs. 
Bratenahl spoke to a roomful of about 
seventy-five members, illustrating her gar 
den talk with a series of large photo- 
graphs. Mrs. John Sherwin as President 
presided while Mrs. Andrew Squire was 
one of the speakers of the afternoon. 

In expressing appreciation for their 
beautiful and unusual garden offering, Mrs. 
Bratenahl closed her talk by saying. : 
‘*T like to think that some of our most 
beautiful growing things have come to us 
down mountain roads from that Great 
Valley: the Shenandoah country. Perhaps 
vou know it and the blue haze upon its 
hills, its gentle dreams. Someone has 
written: ‘The Lord has shut all trouble 
away from this Valley and just left it to 


grow. Yes. He’s given it a space of 
peace.’ .. . Well, that is what we our 
selves, in our human way are trying to do 
with this Cathedral Hillside. . . . We 


can not of course expect to ‘shut all 
trouble away’ from Mount Saint Alban. 

The pests will come . we’ll hope they’!l 
go. And there is drought to contend, and 
winter winds and heat and cold. ... But 
we are giving your beautiful tree, the Great 
Yew, ‘a space of peace’ in a ‘Garden 
Enelosed’ loved, cared for, from one 
generation to another and we will just let 


it grow there for a thousand years. mr 


The golden jubilee of the Durham and 
Neweastle Association of Chime Ringers 
formed fifty years ago in the Choristers’ 
Room of Durham Cathedral was held at 
that Cathedral early in’ November. The 
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address to the members was given by 
sishop Welldon, Dean of Durham. 


St. Paul’s Cathedral, Los Angeles, was 
one of the 31 churches in that city wherein 
labor leaders made addresses during the 
annual convention of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor meeting in that c¢ity. 


Late in October the Cathedral of <All 
Saints, Albany, New York, was the scene 
of the impressive Anglo-Catholic Congress 
which met there for several days and dis- 
cussed questions of moment. A touch of 
picturesqueness was added by the presence 
of members of religious orders of the 
Church, both men and women, in the garb 
of their several societies. The Church in 
Eastern lands was represented by the Rev- 
erend Bedros Hagopian, who was sent to 
the Congress by the Armenian Archbishop. 
The official report of the registration of 
the Congress was that 1,033 persons were 
enrolled, while many unregistered persons 
attended the various sessions. 


Bell ringer for fifty-six years at Canter 
bury Cathedral was the notable record of 
Arthur Andrews who died last month. Mr. 
Andrews rang the bells at the enthrone- 
ments of Archbishop Tait; Archbishop Ben 
son; Archbishop Temple and the present 
Archbishop of Canterbury, the Most Rev- 
erend and Right Honorable Randall Thomas 
Davidson, D.D., LL.D. This venerable bell 
ringer rang in the New Year for fifty-three 
consecutive years on the melodious chimes 
of the ancient Cathedral, and was regarded 
as an expert in his unique profession. 


A new organist of Westminster Abbey 
has been appointed in the person of Dr. 
Ernest Bullock, former organist of Exeter 
Cathedral. Dr. Bullock is only thirty-seven 
years of age. He has an enviable musical 
reputation and has been assistant organist 
at Leeds Parish Church and sub-organist of 
Manchester Cathedral. At Westminster 
Abbey he sueceeds Sidney H. Nicholson, 
who lately resigned in order to devote him 
self more closely to the encouragement of 
the better rendering of music in churches 
throughout England. 


The structurally complete chapel of St. 
Joseph of Arimathea, in the erypt of the 
crossing of Washington Cathedral, was used 
for the first time on November twelfth to 
afford temporary sepulture for the remains 
of Dr. Francisco Sanchez-Latour, Minister 
of Guatemala to the United States, whose 
funeral was held in the Bethlehem Chapel 
in the presence of President Coolidge, Mrs. 
Coolidge, and leading members of the 
diplomatic corps. The honorary pall bearers 
were members of the governing board of 
the Pan-American Union and close friends 
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death 
and out 


Minister, 
sorrow 


late whose sudden 
deep both within 
side official and diplomatic cireles. 
The Bishop of Washington conducted the 
service assisted by the Dean of Washington. 
On November twenty-ninth the remains 


of the 


caused 


of Dr. Sanchez-Latour were removed from 
the Cathedral and escorted with full mili 
tary and naval honors to the U. S. 8S. 





Vemphis for the final voyage to Guatemala, 
where the late buried 
in his native town. 


minister was to be 


filled 
assembled on the 
Day to attend the 


A congregation which completely 
the Bethlehem Chapel 
ifternoon of Armistice 
annual commemorative service held in front 
of the tomb of President Woodrow Wilson. 
Prayer was offered by the Rev. Dr. James 
Taylor, pastor of the Central Presbyterian 
Church, which Mr. Wilson attended, and a 
memorial delivered by the 
Bishop of Washington. The special service 


address wis 


was followed immediately by choral even- 
song with appropriate prayers and music 
in memory of the men and women who 


gave their lives in the World War. 
which the Chureh 
Periodical C'ub is carrying on has_ been 
called *‘the Red Cross of the Mind. ’?’ All 
members of the National Cathedral Asso 
ciation who are not taking advantage of 
the opportunity to their 
into the ‘‘far distance to carry the sense 
of Christian fellowship,’’ are urged to com 
Diocesan Branch 


work 


The splendid 


send magazines 


municate with the nearest 
of the C. P. C. at 

Mrs. Henry T. 
head of the Washington branch 
National Headquarters are at 22 West 
Street, New York City. 

After you know all 
Periodical Club, it will be 
to ever throw 


onee, 

Cooke, The Wyoming, is 
and the 
48th 


about the Church 
nigh impossible 
magazine or 


again away a 


book which has given you inspiration and 


pleasure. Christmas time is the ideal sea 


son to form this new association, 

On Sunday, October 2nd, the Very Rev 
erend Howard C. D.D., celebrated 
his tenth anniversary as Dean of the Cathe 
dral of St. John the Divine in New York. 
Dean brought out a 
volume ‘Cathedral Sermons’’ which has re 
favorable from the 


Robbins, 


Robbins has recently 


ceived much comment 


eritics, 

behalf of Washing 
Hotel Plaza 
auspices of 


National 


A Christmas sale in 
ton Cathedral was held at the 
on December 2nd, under the 
the New York Committee of the 


Cathedral Association, of which Mrs. Fred- 
eric W. Rhinelander is Chairman. The 
Committee in charge of the fair included 
Miss Isabel T. Sackett, Chairman; Miss 
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and the fol 
Archibald C. Bar 


Sackett, 


members: 


Treasurer; 


Mrs. 


Emma C, 
lowing 


rows, Mrs. George H. Bartholomew, Mrs. 
Hugh H. Baxter, Mrs. Philip G. C. Bishop, 
Mrs. Alexander Jay Bruen, Miss Emily 
Buch, Mrs. Edward C. Cammann, Miss 
Ruth I. Carleton, Mrs. George J. Coffin, 
Mrs. W. Gordon Crawford, Mrs. Edward 
Cussler, Miss Emie 8S. Day, Mrs. Edward 
de Rose, Miss Fannie G. Dudley, Mrs. 
Thomas Ewing, Miss Louise Clinton Field, 
Mrs. Ryder Henry, Miss Anna L. Herrick, 
Mrs. Sidney A. Kirkman, Miss Maud 


Aguilar Leland, Mrs. George T. Mortimer, 
Mrs. Paul Nevins, Miss Adelaide M. Parker, 
Miss Virginia Raeburn, Mrs. Frederic 
W. Rhinelander, Miss Katharine W. Sat 
terlee, Mrs. Livingston Rowe Schuyler, Miss 
Anne W., Miss Emily B. Van 
Amringe, Vicario, and Miss Ethel 
Zabriskie. 

Tea was under the 
Miss Virginia Raeburn 
following debutantes: Jean 


Stuyvesant, 
Mrs. C. 


direction of 
assisted by the 
Darrow, Marion 


served 


Ward, Louise Henry, Constance Bruen, 
Florence Carter, Natalie Wales, Elizabeth 
Gay and Bertha Smidt. 


The receipts from the sale totalled nearly 
$1,500.00, 

The Witness that St. Luke’s Day 
marked the fiftieth anniversary of the econ 
secration of the Cathedral Church of St. 
Luke, Portland, Maine. This was the first 
Cathedral in New England and one of the 
first in the country. At the dinner given 
in commemoration of the event Bishop 
Benjamin Brewster and Dean Arthur 
Glasier were the speakers, 


SuVvSs 


Hands across the sea are exemplified in 
the offer of the Viscount Milner Memorial 
Committee of England to erect in the new 
Cathedral at Johannesburg, South Africa, 
an exact replica of the Chapel of St. Mar 
tin’s in Canterbury Cathedral. The Johan 
nesburg Cathedral Building Committee has 
decided that the tower foundations of the 
Cathedral shall be with imme 
diately. The building of a great House of 


proceeded 


Prayer in distant South Africa is another 
evidence that this is indeed a Cathedral 
age. 

The Honorable George Wharton Pepper, 


National Executive Com 
Cathedral, and the 


Chairman of the 
mittee for Washington 
Dean of Washington, the Very Reverend 
G. C. F. Bratenahl, D.D., were the guests 
of the New York Committee of the Na 
tional Cathedral Association at a 
meeting held on December 8th, through the 
courtesy of Miss Emie 8. Day, in the small 


special 


ballroom of the Colony Club. Miss Day 
presided in the absence of the Chairman, 
Mrs. Frederic W. Rhinelander, who was 





unavoidably detained. Dr. Bratenahl re 
viewed the progress which has been made 
in various phases of the Cathedral under 
taking during the last year, and Mr. Pep 
per outlined the plans which have been 
made for a nation-wide effort to raise the 
funds to complete and endow 
Washington Cathedral and its associated 
agencies, Tea was served following the 
meeting. 


necessary 


The Right Reverend Frederick L. Deane, 
D.D., Lord Bishop of Aberdeen and Ork 
ney, Seotland, and who is in the United 
States in reference to the restoration of 
St. Andrew’s Cathedral in Aberdeen as a 
memorial to Bishop Samuel Seabury who 
was consecrated there, made a memorable 
address in the Cathedral of St. Paul, Bos 
ton, recently in which he paid high tribute 
to Bishop Seabury who, ‘‘ years ago braved 
ecclesiastical death and penal servitude in 
order to give to the American Church its 
first bishop. 

‘*That act,’’ Bishop Deane continued, 
‘‘was our claim of right, ours and yours. 
It broke down opposition in England and 
made its bishops now thoroughly ashamed 
of their conduct, willing to consecrate two 
more bishops of America, thus blending 
the English and the Scottish lines in 
America. Now the people of the Church 
in Aberdeen have sent me to return the 
visit of your first bishop, and like him, I 
come seeking assistance. I come to ask 
you to help us erect a memorial to Bishop 
Seabury. We want a cathedral with that 
historic seene of the consecration of the 
first American Bishop carved upon the 
front and a chapel with the Stars and 
Stripes and the flag of our own nation 
entwined.’’ 

The Lord Bishop of Aberdeen was in 
Washington from December 15 to 22 and 
preached in the Bethlehem Chapel on 
Sunday afternoon, December 18th at 4 
P. M. 


’ 


The war memorial chapel of St. Michael 
and All Angels in the Cathedral of All 
Saints, Albany, N. Y., was consecrated on 
October 25. This chapel is a memorial to 
the communicants of the Church in the 
diocese who gave their lives in the Great 
War. On the Left wall of the chapel is 
an iron crucifix, a grave marker, taken from 
the grave of Burton Wellington of Troy, 
one of the heroes of the World War. The 
Right Reverend Richard H. Nelson, D.D., 
read the office of Consecration of the 
Chapel. 

PENNSYLVANIA Cities HEAR CATHEDRAL 

MESSAGE 

As this issue of THe CATHEDRAL AGE 

goes to press, encouraging reports are re- 
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NOTES AND COMMENT 


CATHEDRAL SUNDAY 
FEBRUARY 19, 1928 


Following a custom’ established 
nearly twenty years ago, the Sunday 
nearest Washington’s Birthday—Feb- 
ruary 19 in 1928—will be observed 
in many parish churches and eathe- 
drals in this country as Washington 
Cathedral Sunday. 

With the cooperation of the ree 
tors, special prayers will be offered 
on that day for the building of a 
Witness for Christ in the Capital of 
the Nation, and envelopes will be 
made available for special offerings 
to Washington Cathedral. 

Data helpful in preparing a ser 
mon or address on the significance 
of the Cathedral undertaking to the 
Church and the Nation will be 
furnished to rectors and lay readers 
who may be interested. 


For churches which find February 
19th an inconvenient date, the Sun 
day nearest Independence Day—July 


Ist in 1928—is suggested. 

Further information will be fur 
nished gladly by the Executive See 
retary of the National Cathedral 
Association or the Editor of THE 
CATHEDRAL AGE, Mount Saint Alban, 
D. C. 





ceived from Canon Edward Slater Dunlap 
and Canon Arthur B. Rudd, field repre- 
sentatives of the National Cathedral Asso- 
ciation, who have been weleomed cordially 
in communities in the dioceses of Harris- 
burg and Erie. 

Canon Rudd preached in St. Stephen’s 
Chureh, Harrisburg, on December 4th upon 
invitation of the reetor, the Reverend Dr. 
Osear F, Treder. 

Mrs. Albert Jarecki graciously offered 
her home for a lecture on the afternoon 
of December 14th on ‘*The Crowning 
Glory of the National Capital,’’ by Canon 
Dunlap, who was introduced by the Bishop 
of Erie, the Right Reverend John C. Ward, 
D.D. 

During the next few weeks lectures and 
meetings in the interests of Washington 
Cathedral will be held in Lewisburg, Read 
ing, York, Pottsville, Williamsport, Blooms- 
burg, Sunbury and other cities, with the 
co-operation of local rectors and others 
interested in the Cathedral undertaking. 

The bell ringers of York Minster recently 
raised a fund to recast one of the great 
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bells of that venerable Cathedral. An 
nouncement was made of their generosity 
and public spirit in this regard at a 
gathering of bell ringers held in Ebor Hall, 
York to do honour to Canon Nolloth of 
Oxford, and formerly vicar of Beverley 
Minster, in recognition of his work in con 
nection with the bells of York Minster. 
Canon Nolloth was presented with an il 
luminated address recording the ringers’ 
appreciation of his work and generous help. 


On All Saints Day an impressive service, 
the Office for the Benediction of the Altar, 
wus held in the Little Sanctuary of Wash 
ington Cathedral in memory of Mrs. Edith 
Gray Church, wife of Mr. William H. 
Chureh, headmaster of St. Albans, the 
National Cathedral School for Boys. The 
service was read by the Very Reverend G, 
C. F. Bratenahl, D.D., Dean of Washington, 
assisted by the Reverend James Henderson, 
chaplain of St. Albans School. 

The altar, which is of mankato marble 
in a cream tinge, chaste and simple in 
design, was given to the Little Sanetuary 
by the students and by other friends of 
Mrs. Church. 

The faculty and student body of the 
School were present for the ceremonies. 
It was touching to hear the boys sing Mrs. 
Church’s favorite hymns and participate 


in the beautiful service. 


After a brief 
address by Dean Bratenahl the Holy 
Eucharist was celebrated. 

The Dean paid a tribute to the life and 
Christian works of Mrs. Church and the 
influence for good she had had on the lives 
of the boys of St. Albans to whom he said 
she was ‘‘veritably a mother.’’ ‘Her 
eminent and shining gifts,’’ declared the 
Dean, ‘‘enriched the school. She was a 
real mother to all of you and strengthened 
every good purpose you had. Mrs. Church 
had no thought of self in service. In 1924 
the King’s messenger called her to Para 
dise. 

‘*She witnessed with unfailing loyalty 
to Christ,’’ continued the Dean, ‘‘and em 
bodied the appeal for spiritual adventure 
to boys in this school,’’ 

The Dean pointed out that the altar is 
the witness to the union of souls and said 
that Paradise and Heaven are very near on 
All Saints Day, also that the saints are 
those who willingly and gladly are obedient 
to the call of Christ. 


Even in far off China the rennaissance 
of Cathedral Building, one of the religious 
characteristics of this age, is felt and on 
November 13 Christ Church Cathedral in 
the diocese of Fukien was consecrated with 
impressive ceremonies. It is a memorial 


















Form of Testamentary Disposition 
PERSONAL PROPERTY 


| 
I give and bequeath to the Protestant Episcopal Cathedral | 
Foundation, of the District of Columbia, a body corporate, the sum | 


ibichbebeeiaaiisccaintceial dollars. | 


REAL ESTATE 
I give and bequeath to the Protestant 
Foundation of the District of Columbia, a body corporate, and its 


successors, forever .......cccccccceseeeeeeeee 


In the District of Columbia a will bequeathing either personal 
or real estate should be attested and subscribed in the presence of 
the testator by at least two credible witnesses. 

For additional information please write to the Dean of Wash- 
ington, Mount Saint Alban, Washington, D. C. 
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to Fukien’s great pioneer missionary, Arch 
deacon J. R. Wolfe, and cost about $60,000, 
which is a great deal of money in the 
Orient especially in the troublous times of 
civil warfare, 

* € . 

The Bishop of Washington and the See 
retary of State delivered addresses at the 
service in memory of the Honorable Henry 
White, held in the Bethlehem Chapel on 
Thursday morning November tenth. Mrs. 
Coolidge was in the congregation, which in- 
cluded members of Mr. White’s family and 
many of his friends from Washington, 
Baltimore and New York. 

‘*It is fitting that the ashes of Henry 
White will find their resting place in this 
great ecathedral,’’? said Mr. Kellogg. ‘‘In 
it was the paramount interest of his later 
years, not only because of the artistic 
beauty of the design but because he knew 
that in the nation’s capital, to be fully 
representative of the nation, there must be 
something to express supremely the spirit- 
ual aspiration of the American people, the 
faith that is in the heart of every man. 
Henry White himself represented many of 
the finest traits of America and, because 
his Christian faith was the most profound 
of these traits, I like to think of him 4s 





Among the Oaks on the Hillside of 
Mount St. Alban 


ALL HALLOWS GUILD 


(A branch of the National Cathedral Association) 


Organized in 1916 for the beautifying and care of the Cathedral Close. 
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resting here, as being almost a part of this, 
the visible expression of reliance on the 
power that guides the destinies of the 
nation, ’’ 

Bishop Freeman said, in his tribute to 
Mr. White: ‘‘His record is made; his 
honor is seeure. In the chronicles of this 
Cathedral, the story of his life must ever 
stand as one of its brightest annals. To 
those of us who have had this privileged 
fellowship with him, he has left a legacy 
of transcendent worth. His -noble life and 
deeds require no enecomium from our lips. 
They are registered with Him who reads 
the hearts and weighs the virtues of man 
kind. We shall cherish his memory, and 
the name of Henry White will, through the 
years that lie ahead, be associated with this 
mighty temple of whose ideals and pur 
poses he was the eloquent and high-minded 
expression. ’’ 


Guts RECEIVED For Crossingé PIERS 

Three hundred thousand dollars in the 
form of four gifts of $75,000 each, has 
been received for the construction of the 
four massive central piers of Washington 
Cathedral, it was announced recently by 
George Wharton Pepper, Executive Chair 
man of the nation-wide movement to raise 


The Garden Guild 
of 


Washington Cathedral 


All who are interested in making possi- 
ble the most beautiful of settings for 
Washington Cathedral, preserving the 
wooded hillside in its natural beauty, as 
well as developing walks, lawns, shrub- 
beries and gardens in the spirit of an 
old-time Cathedral Close, are invited to 
become members of 


done under the direction of Olmsted Brothers, landscape architects 


ANNUAL DUES 


Mathve WMetmbemWerccercecciscccsccccccesccssccccccscesescasese $2.00 
GO, TN isisicccciccscctssocnisnniancaseasena 5.00 
Memorial Memberships............ $2.00, $5.00, $10.00 


Work 
Cetin. DI iciis on sc nccicnnsciscsientincacicnnnni $10.00 
Mamemate TG ic asrececiccncessccccscesaviegecssiccccocs 25.00 
ee: i incantininiactiicstineiaineatrtaamenidninn 2.00 


Checks should be made payable to ALL HALLOWS GUILD, sent to Mrs. G. C. F. Bratenahl, treasurer, 
3525 Woodley Road, Washington, D. C. 
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funds for the completion and adequate en 
dowment of the Cathedral and its asso- 
ciated institutions. 

Three of the piers are being built 
through the generosity of three Washing- 
ton citizens, Charles CC. Glover, James 
Parmelee and Dr. William C. Rives, all 
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trustees of Washington Cathedral as well 
as active workers in the movements to pro 
vide in the nation’s capital an adequate 
expression of the religious ideals of the 
country. 


The first step in the Washington Cathe 
dral project was taken by Mr. Glover in 
1891 when he called a meeting at his home 
and enlisted the interest of a group of 
eminent men in the plan to build a great 
Cathedral and Cathedral schools for boys 
and girls in the Capital of the Nation. 
Mr. Glover as Chairman of the Finance 
Committee and Mr. Parmelee and Dr. 
Rives as members of the Building Commit 
tee of the Cathedral Chapter are personally 
associated with many of the details in the 
carrying forward of the Cathedral under 
taking. 

The fourth pier is being built by Mrs, 
Frank Shaw Stevens of Sawnsea, Mass., in 
memory of Henry Vaughan, the original 
architect of the edifice, who now rests in 
the erypt beneath the Bethlehem Chapel. 

The arehitect, to be commemorated 
through the gift of Mrs. Stevens, and the 
late Dr. George F. Bodley of London, Eng- 
land, who had been his teacher, were se 
lected as architects for Washington Cathe 
dral in 1906 and their plan was accepted 
in the following year. Dr. Bodley died 
shortly after the completion of the pre 
liminary design and Mr. Vaughan was left 
to prepare the final plans and supervise the 
construction of the Bethlehem Chapel, in 
which he now rests, and the Apse, which 
since its completion has become a distin- 
guished landmark of the capital. He also 
prepared models for the exterior of the 
cathedral as well as a model of the interior 
of the choir. His death came on June 30, 
1917. 

In addition to the building of the four 
piers, the construction effort is now focused 
on the choir walls and crossing. The 
cathedral authorities are endeavoring to 
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Is a sanctuary of peace and contentment enshrined 
in Nature’s temple beautiful 
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complete sufficient portions of the edifice to 
provide an inspiring place of worship, 
capable of seating 3,000 persons, for the 
General Convention of the Episcopal Chureh 
which will be held in Washington in Octo- 
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Plans have been made for a Musical Seen owe? Washington, D.C. 
Festival to be held in Neweastle Cathedral 
in England next May. Church musicians OPERATED BY 
from all parts of the diocese will be asked Maddux, Marshall, Moss & 
to participate. Mallory, Inc. 
cenit dimiaddndeiaaiaait ARLINGTON HOTEL 





WASHINGTON CATHEDRAL Vermont Ave.at K and 15th Streets 
SERVICES CAIRO HOTEL 


Q Street at Sixteenth 


The Bethlehem Chapel COLONIAL HOTEL 
EVERY SUNDAY: Corner 15th and M Streets 


Holy Communion 7.30 A. M. 

Morning Prayer and Litany.10.00 A. M. 

Holy Communion and Sermon, 11.00 A.M. THE FAIRFAX 

People’s Evensong and Sermon, 4.00 P. M. APARTMENT HOTEL 

(This service broadcast by Radio.) Massachusetts Avenue at 21st 

EVERY WEEK DAY: 

Evening Prayer P. M. HAMILTON HOTEL 
EVERY THURSDAY AND HOL v ‘DAY: Fourteenth Street at K 


Holy Communion 7.30 
THE MARTINIQUE 


Open Air Services Sixteenth Street at M 
At Peace Cross or Amphitheatre, weather 


permitting TILDEN HALL 
SUNDAYS, ASCENSION DAY TO APARTMENT HOTEL 


_MICHAELMAS: Connecticut Avenue at Tilden 
Evensong and Sermon . 


























Bound Volume of 


St. Albans THE 
| THE NATIONAL CATHEDRAL 


CATHEDRAL SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS AGE 


Including first eight issues 
bound in blue buckram with 
Cathedral seal stamped on the 
cover. 

College Preparation and A beautifully illustrated and 
authoritative book on Cathedrals 
throughout the world. 

Limited number available at 
$2.00 plus postage. 


A Boarding and Day School 


Supervised Play in an 
All-Day School 


The Bishop of Washington, 


President of the Trustees 


William Howell Church, THE CATHEDRAL AGE 
Mount Saint Alban 
Washington, D. C. 


Address your order to 


Headmaster 
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National 
Cathedral School 


A HOME AND DAY SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS 


THE BISHOP OF WASHINGTON, 


President Board of Trustees 


JESSIE C. McDONALD, M.LS., 
Principal 


HELEN L. WEBSTER, Ph.D., 


Academic Head 


MOUNT ST. ALBAN, 
Washington, D. C. 











































Monumental 









Printing, 
Company 





CX, 





1918-1932 Harford Ave. 
Baltimore, Md. 











with the new 


Connecticut at S 











The clientele which Packard serves 
143-inch 
Packard Eight is the most sophisti- 
cated and exacting in the world. 


wheelbase 


Packard Insured Mechanical and Lubrication Ser- 
vice available to all purchasers of new Packards 


PACKARD WASHINGTON MOTOR COMPANY 
O. COOLICAN, President 


Adams 6130 
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— The Witness 


National Church Weekly 


Samuel Yellin 










“Splendid Service” __ 
—BisHuop Murray, Presiding Bishop. 


“I Rejoice In Its Growing 
Influence” 
—BisHop FREEMAN. 


METAL 
WORKER 


‘Holds An Important Place In The 
Life Of The Church” 


—BisHop MANNING. 


“Doing Great Work” 
—BisHop Parsons. 











TWO DOLLARS A YEAR 5520 Arch Street 


Largest Circulation of the Weeklies PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


he Epi i Church 
of the Episcopa ure 41 East 42nd Street 


6240 Comage Geove Ave. NEW YORK CITY 


CHICAGO 























Water A. GAWLER 


You Should Have Gawler Service 


It Has Long Been the Privilege 


of this 77-year-old institution to render official and private assistance at 
Washington Cathedral. 





Its fine traditions . . . the almost limitless scope of Gawler mortuary 
service . . . its adaptability to all occasions with unfailing skill and 
understanding . . . these are things which cannot be measured by mere 
monetary standards. 


And yet, thousands of grateful friends have voluntarily acknow!edged 
appreciation of the humane Gawler policy which tempers cost to eircum 
stances, 


7? Years of Faithful Service to the Publie 


JOSEPH 
1730-1732 PHONES 
PENNSYLVANIA AWLERS MAIN 5512 
AVENUE Crtablished 1850 MAIN 5513 
MORTICIANS 
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The Riggs 
National Bank 


is an institution 
in Washington 


leader among the banks in the Na- 
Men of high and 


tion’s Capital. 


: 5‘ 
For nearly a century it has been a 






















low degree have found its offices | 


Its desire is to continue 


helpful. 


serving the community ably, con- 


siderately and as liberally as the 


|| principles of sound banking permit. | 


1836-1927 

























Mortgage 
Notes 


| 5% 


On Improved Property | 
In District of Columbia 











| Glover & Flather 


1508 H_ Street 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 




















YE WAY TO 


FOXHALL VILLAGE 


AMERICA’S 
COLONY OF 
GROUP 


SMARTEST 
ENGLISH 
HOMES 


A VILLAGE IN THE 
CITY 
Minute 8 — 


Nine Dupont 


Send for 
Beautifully Illustrated 
Booklet 


Our 


BOSS & PHELPS 


OWNERS AND DEVELOPERS 


1417 K STREET 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Architects’ Drawing of the Chapei of St. Joseph of Arimathea recently completed under the 
Crossing of Washington Cathedral 


NELSON J. SANFORD & SON 
Plain and Ornamental Plasterers Cement Work 
171 Newbury Street Boston, Mass. 


























COAL 
FUEL OIL 
BUILDING MATERIAL 


Over A Quarter Century of 
Faithful Efficient Service 


aaa) Cys Criiaae as 


Semen 


Main Office: 1319 G St., N. W. 
Franklin 4840 
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FRANKLIN 1212 


YELLOW CAB 


SERVICE 
SAFE—CLEAN—SURE 


THE CATHEDRAL OFFICES WILL CALL A CAB FOR YOU 


LUXURIOUS 
LIMOUSINES AND TOURING CARS 
by the 
HOUR, DAY, OR LONGER TERM 


Licensee of 


HERTZ UR STATIONS 


(Subsidiary General Motors Corporation) 


Station Station 


1233 20th St., N. W. Capital Garage 
Just South of Dupont Circle 1314 New York Avenue 


TELEPHONE—ALL DEPARTMENTS 


FRANKLIN 1212 
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FOR INVESTORS 


MORTGAGE NOTES 


IN CONVENIENT DENOMINATIONS 


ON IMPROVED PROPERTY 
in DISTRICT of COLUMBIA 


H. L. RUST COMPANY 
1001 15th Street Main 6888 
WASHINGTON ,D.C. 








Harriman @& Company 


TRINITY BUILDING, 111 Broadway, NEW YORK 


MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


TRANSACT 
A GENERAL BROKERAGE AND 
STOCK EXCHANGE BUSINESS 


WASHINGTON OFFICE 
729 15th Street, N. W. 


Telephone: Main 1603 
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BUILDING FOR THE AGES 


Washington Cathedral Under Construction with Massive Crossing | 
Piers in the Foreground. 


GEORGE A. FULLER COMPANY | 


Builders 
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Principal Contents 


VOLUME II 


Number Page 


ARCHBISHOP OF YORK, THE—Photographie Study 


BISHOP’S GARDEN—WASHINGTON CATHEDRAL 
Hortulus: The Little Garden 
In the Bishop’s Garden 
In the Spirit of Old World Gardens 
Cloister Garth and Garden Book 


BISHOP SEABURY MEMORIAL, THE 


BOOK REVIEWS 

The Smoking Furnace and the Burning Lamp 

Brother John 

Carillon Musie and Singing Towers of the Old World and the New 

Autobiography of a Cathedral 

The Boy Knight of Reims 
CANTERBURY CATHEDRAL 

Some Side Lights on Its History 

Concluding Article on Some Side Lights of Its History 

By W. Douglas Caroe, the Cathedral Architect. 
CATHEDRALS COMMISSION 
Cathedrals Commission of the Chureh of England 
By Arthur Sheppard, M.V.O. 

Cathedrals Commission Presents Report 
COLLEGE OF PREACHERS—WASHINGTON CATHEDRAL 

The College of Preachers 

By the Right Reverend Philip M. Rhinelander, D.D., LL.D., D.C.L 

Developing the Prophetic Ministry 

By the Reverend Thomas 8S. Cline, D.D. 

College of Preachers Provided by Generous Gift 
CONSECRATION OF BISHOP WILMER OF ALABAMA, THE 
GLADSTONE’S LIBRARY AT HAWARDEN 
GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE 

Second Installment of Reprint of Famous Lecture 

By William Morris. 
GRACE CATHEDRAL, SAN FRANCISCO 

Grace Cathedral in San Francisco 

Comment on Grace Cathedral Architecture 

San Francisco Begins Cathedral Program 
HAITI JOINS CATHEDRAL BUILDERS 
IN MEMORIAM—Mrs, Clara Virginia Wynkoop Dorsey 
LETTER FROM THE CHAIRMAN OF THE BISHOPS’ CRUSADE, A 
LIVERPOOL CATHEDRAL 

The Ages of Faith 

By Sir Frederic Radcliffe, K.C.V.O. 

Liverpool Cathedral 


NOTES AND COMMENT—Nos. 1 to 4, Beginning Pages 51, 54, 55 and 59. 


NOTES ON COVER ITLLUSTRATIONS—Nos. 1 to 4, Beginning Pages 16, 


$5, 39, and 15, 


PHILADELPHIA CATHEDRAL SITE, FIRST SERVICE HELD ON 
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Number Page 
PURPOSE OF A CATHEDRAL—Nos, 1 to 3, Beginning Pages 48, 25, and 45. 
RHEIMS CATHEDRAL 
The Restoration of the Cathedral at Rheims 
By Pierre Schommer. 
SPECIAL ARTICLES 
Architecture and Civilization 
By the Bishop of Washington. 
For the Advancement of Divine Learning 
The Story of St. Deiniol’s, William E, Gladstone’s 
Hawarden. 
‘*Spaciousness of Vision’’ 
By the Very Reverend F. S. M. Bennett, Dean of 
Twenty Centuries of Christian Womanhood 
Windows in the Bishop’s House Chapel. 
Why Cathedrals? 
ST LOUIS CATHEDRAL 
New St. Louis Cathedral Dedicated 
ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL, LOS ANGELES 
WASHINGTON CATHEDRAL 
Washington Cathedral Library 
The National Service of Washington Cathedral 
Norman Chapels Memorialize the Risen Christ 
By Elisabeth Ellicott Poe. 
Pilgrim Medals 
Next Step in Washington Cathedral Construction 
Famous Paintings Hung in Cathedral Library 
Notes on Washington Cathedral Library 
A Spiritual Power House Dedicated to National Service 
Prayer for the Building of Washington Cathedral—Nos. 1 to 4, Begin- 
ning Pages 41, 50, 19 and 34. 
WHITE, HENRY 


Library at 


Chester, 


YORK MINSTER’S THIRTEENTH CENTENARY 
By the Reverend F. Harrison, M.A., F.S.A. 





